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CITY  OF  NEWTON. 


In  Board  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
Jan.  4,  1875 

Ordered , That  his  Honor  the  Mayor  be  requested  to 
furnish  a copy  of  his  Address  for  publication. 

Sent  down  for  concurrence. 

JULIUS  L.  CLARKE,  Clerk. 


Concurred  in. 


In  Common  Council,  Jan.  4,  1875. 


HOSEA  HYDE,  Clerk. 


ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen  of  the  City  Council  : — 

The  first  year  of  our  existence  as  a city  has  now 
closed.  It  is  numbered  with  the  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  that  preceded  it  since  Newton  was  founded, 
and  with  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  that  have 
elapsed  since  its  incorporation  as  a town.  Its  past 
history  has  been  one  full  of  interest  to  its  citizens,  and 
one  too  upon  which  they  may  justly  look  with  pride 
and  satisfaction.  The  year  that  has  just  closed  upon 
us  has  not  been  noted  as  one  of  great  prosperity  : still 
we  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  no  great  calamity  has 
befallen  us  as  a community.  Neither  fire  nor  pestilence 
has  desolated  our  city,  while  general  peace  and  good 
order  have  prevailed  through  all  our  borders. 

Let  us  be  grateful  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  that  he 
has  thus  so  kindly  dealt  with  us,  and  so  spared  and 
protected  us  through  the  weeks  and  months  of  our  first 
year  under  a new,  and  to  us  untried  form  of  govern- 
ment. 
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This  first  year  was  not  an  easy  one  to  those  who 
were  called  upon  to  fill  the  various  positions  of  trust 
to  which  they  were  elected.  Great  pains  were  taken 
to  arrange  ordinances  and  by-laws  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  young  and  growing  city.  All  the  machinery 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  new  government  was  to  be 
created  and  tested.  Many  of  those  elected  were  wholly 
new  to  the  duties  that  they  were  called  upon  to 
perform.  It  was  a year  of  hard  work  and  constant 
anxiety  to  all.  The  key-note  for  the  new  government 
was  true  economy  in  every  department,  reduction  of 
taxes  with  no  increase  of  the  debt.  The  people  whose 
servants  we  were  anxiously  watched  our  progress, 
hardly  expecting,  but  still  hoping,  we  should  be  able  to 
redeem  the  promises  we  had  made,  and  the  expectations 
that  had  been  raised.  Let  the  records  show  how  we 
performed  our  part. 

Though  the  past  has  been  in  a good  degree  satisfac- 
tory, still  with  the  experience  that  has  been  gained  is 
it  not  fair  to  presume  that  the  new  government  will  be 
able  to  more  fully  meet  the  expectations  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  who  have  elected  us  to  the  various  positions  of 
trust  that  we  now  hold  ? 

As  we  accept  the  places  assigned  us  by  their  kind- 
ness, let  us  all  remember  the  solemn  obligations  we 
have  this  day  assumed. 

Let  me  now  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  important  interests  con- 
nected with  the  various  departments  of  the  govern- 
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merit,  and  to  such  suggestions  concerning  the  same  as 
the  occasion  demands. 

FINANCIAL  REVIEW. 

In  my  last  annual  address,  I ventured  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  outstanding  debt  of  the  city  — a legacy 
from  its  honored  predecessor,  the  town  — would  not  be 
increased  unless  for  some  permanent  improvement,  or 
temporarily  to  meet  some  extraordinary  expense. 
During  the  year,  the  city  has  necessarily  incurred 
large  expenditure  for  important  permanent  improve- 
ments ; while  in  some  of  its  departments  unusual 
expenses  have  been  unavoidable.  Thus,  in  the  very 
commencement  of  its  history  as  a city,  its  appro- 
priations for  current  expenses  have  been  nearly  fifty 
thousand  dollars  more  than  in  any  preceding  year, 
under  its  organization  as  a town.  But  it  is  fortu- 
nate that,  while  its  financial  responsibility  has  been  in- 
creased, the  expenditures  of  the  city,  as  rendered  and 
paid  for  1874,  have  not  only  fallen  within  the  amount 
appropriated  therefor,  but  even  its  public  debt,  and 
rate  of  taxation,  have  been  materially  reduced.  Cer- 
tainly, the  citizens  of  Newton  may  be  congratulated 
upon  these  most  favorable  results  of  their  first  year’s 
experience  as  a city. 

The  following  exhibit  of  the  finances  of  the  city  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes.  Some 
unimportant  variations  may  appear  in  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  accounts,  but  these  will  not  essentiallv  affect 
the  summing-up  of  results. 
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The  outstanding  or  permanent  debt,  amounting  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  to  $407,000,  has  been 
reduced  to  $387,000.  Temporary  loans  have  been 
negotiated  from  time  to  time,  in  anticipation  of  re- 
ceipts from  taxes  and  other  sources,  amounting  to 
$195,000,  all  of  which  has  been  liquidated.  Should 
the  financial  policy  of  the  past  year  be  continued,  there 
need  be  no  increase  of  the  public  debt  on  account  of 
any  ordinary  expenditure  which  the  necessities  of  the 
city  may  require. 

The  aggregate  cash  transactions  of  the  treasury  de- 
partment show  its  receipts  to  have  been  nearly  or  quite 
$631,500,  and  its  payments  upwards  of  $611,000.  The 
total  net  expenses  allowed  and  paid  during  the  year, 
exclusive  of  State,  county,  and  bank  taxes,  may  be 
stated  at  $405,000,  subject  of  course  to  the  slight  varia- 
tions already  referred  to.  But  including  the  State  tax, 
($23,540),  county  tax  ($16,108.32),  and  the  bank  tax 
(1.206.79),  the  total  payments  on  account  of  current 
expenses  do  not  much  exceed  $445,000. 

In  a classification  of  expenditures  by  departments, 
as  far  as  rendered  and  paid,  the  following  are  some  of 
the  more  important  results  : educational  purposes, 
$97,353;  highways,  $121,532,  including  $13,142  for 
concrete  sidewalks  and  crossings;  fire  department, 
$27,234,  which  includes  $2,000  paid  for  two  new  strik- 
ers for  the  fire-alarm  telegraph  ; lighting  streets,  $17,- 
280,  which  with  contingent  expenses  makes  the  whole 
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amount  chargeable  to  the  same  appropriation  $20,608  ; 
police  department,  $11,100  ; Steamer  House  No.  3, 
$17,954  ; city  stables,  $16,752;  City  Hall,  construction 
account,  $10,500,  furnishing,  &c.,  3,100,  making  $13,- 
600.  The  whole  amount  appropriated  for  alterations, 
furnishing,  &c.,  of  the  City  Hall,  was  $16,800,  showing 
an  unexpended  balance  of  $3,200  for  the  payment  of 
bills  yet  to  be  rendered. 

The  appropriations  for  the  -year  1874  amounted  to 
$376,000,  for  which  full  provision  was  made  in  the 
assessment  of  taxes,  and  other  sources  of  income.  But 
the  net  expenses  allowed  and  paid,  and  which  make  up 
the  item  of  $405,000,  include  the  completion  of  the 
Steamer  House  No.  3,  for  which  an  appropriation  was 
made  in  the  previous  year,  and  also  other  authorized 
expenses  payable  from  unappropriated  moneys  in  the 
treasury.  Deducting  these  from  the  statement,  and 
adjusting  the  transfer  of  unexpended  balances,  as 
authorized  by  special  order  of  the  city  council,  and  the 
net  result  shows  a small  unexpended  balance  of  the 
aggregate  appropriation  for  the  year. 

This  balance  would  have  been  much  larger,  and  the 
apparent  expenses  of  1874  would  have  appeared  pro- 
portionally less,  had  not  some  of  the  departments  been 
burdened  with  the  transmission  of  an  unexpected 
excess  of  unpaid  liabilities  from  the  previous  year.  But, 
as  a portion  of  the  last  month’s  expenses  necessarily 
fall  due  within  the  present  year,  the  total  payments  as 
rendered  for  1874  substantially  cover  a year’s  expend i- 
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tnre.  With  this  result,  and  the  reduction  of  the  out- 
standing debt  by  draft  upon  the  surplus  funds  in  the 
treasury,  there  is  good  cause  for  satisfaction. 

The  following  will  show  the  valuation  of  the  property 
of  the  city  on  which  taxes  were  assessed  for  the  year 
1874,  with  amount  of  taxes  and  rate  of  taxation  : — 


Value  of  real  estate $20, 032, 800.00 

Value  of  personal  estate 8,048,645.00 

Taxable  value  of  corporate  stocks 1,195,294.00 

Taxable  value  of  bank  stocks 1,157,961.00 


Total  taxable  valuation $30,434,700.00 


City  grant $320,000.00 

State  tax  ...........  23,540.00 

County  tax 16,108.32 

Overlay 13,245.21 

Assessment  on  corporate  stocks 18,539.02 

Assessment  on  bank  stocks  17,369.49 


Total  assessments  ........  $408,802.04 

Rate  of  taxation  $13.00  on  $1,000,  1874. 

Rate  of  taxation  $14.50  on  $1,000,  1873. 


SCHOOLS. 

This  city  still  maintains  its  high  rank  in  regard  to 

schools.  The  appropriations  have  been  liberal,  and 

the  money  in  the  main  judiciously  expended. 

No  complaint  comes  from  any  quarter,  however 

% 

large  the  expenditure  for  this  department,  provided 
the  same  is  economically  and  wisely  used. 

There  are  few  or  none  who  do  not  feel  that  money 
laid  out  in  this  direction  is  well  invested.  The  school 
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committee,  with  the  superintendent,  have  so  managed 
the  past  year  as  to  show  a small  surplus  of  the  appro- 
priation still  on  hand ; and  yet  all  the  demands  made 
upon  this  department  have  been  fully  and  liberally 
met. 

The  parents,  as  a general  rule,  enter  into  all  the 
plans  for  the  promotion  of  education  through  the 
public  schools,  and  heartily  co-operate  with  the  com- 
mittee, superintendent,  and  teachers  to  promote  the 
highest  and  best  interests  of  the  scholars. 

The  following  will  show  the  financial  condition  of 
this  department : — 


SCHOOL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1874. 


General  appropriation  for  support  of  schools  . 
Received  from  the  dog  tax  . 

“ “ “ school  fund 

Amount  received,  non-resident  pupils  in 


. $77,000  00 
472  77 
564  96 
440  46 


Amount  paid  to  superintendent  and  teachers,  to  Dec.  31, 


$78,478  19 


1874  . 

Amount  paid  to  janitors 
“ “ for  fuel 


$67,842  00 
3,281  50 
• 5,318  63 

76,442  13 


Balance  unexpended  Dec.  31,  1874 


$2,036  06 


Appropriation  for  industrial  drawing 
Amount  expended  . 

Amount  transferred  to  school  incidentals 


$1,362  40 
249  29 


$2,000  00 


1,611  69 


Balance  unexpended,  Dec.  31,  1874 


. $388  31 
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Appropriation  for  evening  schools  . 
Amount  expended,  Dec.  31,  1874  . 
Amount  transferred  to  school  incidentals 


Appropriation  for  school  incidentals 
Amount  transferred  from  industrial  drawing:  . 
“ “ “ “ evening  schools 

“ expended,  Dec.  31,  1874  . 


$1,000  00 

$252  35 
747  65 


1,000  00 

. $17,000  00 
249  29 
747  65 

$17,996  94 

17,996  94 


Appropriation  for  conveyance  of  pupils  to  the  high 

school 

Amount  expended,  Dec.  31,  1874  . 


$1,000  00 
1,000  00 


Appropriation  for  text-books  . 
Amount  expended,  Dec.  31,  1874 
Balance  unexpended  , . 


$300  00 
299  83 
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Net  balance  unexpended,  Dec.  31,  1874  $2,424  54 

Total  amount  expended  for  educational  purposes  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1874  $97,353  65 


The  question  of  additional  accommodations  at  the 
high  school  is  now  forced  upon  us;  and  something  will 
need  to  be  done  this  year  in  order  suitably  to  accom- 
modate the  present  scholars,  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  in  number,  to  say  nothing  of  the  laige  increase 
that  will  be  knocking  for  admission  before  the  close  of 
the  year. 

There  are  more  now  in  the  school  than  can  comfort- 
ably be  provided  for ; and  T suggest  that  this  subject 
receive  such  early  attention  as  its  importance  de- 
mands. 

Some  have  indulged  the  hope  that,  when  the  present 
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high-school  building  should  be  found  to  be  too  small 

O o 

to  meet  the  wants  of  the  whole  city,  another  high 
school  would  be  established  on  the  line  of  railroad  run- 

* 

ning  through  Wards  Five  and  Six. 

o o 

There  are  strong  reasons  for  and  against  such  a plan, 
while  those  who  are  best  qualified  from  experience  and 
observation  feel  that  there  should  be  but  one  high 
school  in  each  city  or  town. 

If  that  idea  is  to  be  adhered  to,  then  the  location  of 
the  present  building  is  probably  as  central  and  conven- 
ient as  any  that  could  be  found,  and  it  will  be  wise  to 
make  such  additions  to  the  building  as  will  fully  meet 
the  present  and  prospective  wants  of  the  school. 

The  alteration  contemplated  will  probably  cost  not 
less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars ; and  this  will  nearly 
double  the  capacity  of  the  building. 

The  subject  of  truancy  is  one  that  has  attracted  some 
attention  of  late.  The  whole  matter,  including  the  ap- 
pointment of  truant  officers,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 

/ 

school  committee,  except  to  determine  the  place  of 
confinement  of  truants.  I would  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  a suitable  ordinance  in  relation  to  it. 

HIGHWAYS. 

The  streets  of  Newton,  I believe,  were  never  in  so 
good  condition  as  during  the  past  year,  and  better 
results  have  been  obtained  for  the  money  expended 
than  ever  before.  This  is  largely  due  to  more  efficient 
management,  and  to  the  better  system  that  has  been 
adopted. 
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The  work  has  been  laid  out  under  the  direction  of 
an  engineer,  and  carried  on  by  the  superintendent  of 
streets  and  his  assistants,  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  committee  on  streets. 

More  crushed  stone  has  been  used  during  the  past 
season  than  ever  before,  and  several  streets  have 
been  well  covered  with  this  material.  I expressed  the 
hope  last  year  that  such  a course  might  be  adopted, 
and  I would  strongly  reiterate  the  same  at  this  time. 

There  are  miles  of  street  that  need  to  be  properly 
macadamized,  and  we  have  plenty  of  good  material  for 
this  work  that  only  needs  to  be  broken  to  be  made 
available  for  such  use.  In  accordance  with  a sugges- 
tion that  I made  last  year,  a superintendent  of  streets 
was  chosen,  wdio  has  had  the  general  management  of  all 
the  streets,  sidewalks,  culverts,  bridges,  and  other  things 
connected  with  the  same. 

The  plan  pursued  has  given  general  satisfaction,  and 
should  be  continued  with  such  improvements  as  expe- 
rience may  suggest. 

So  far  as  possible,  all  unsafe  and  dangerous  places 
should  be  improved,  and  thus  reduce  the  possibility  of 
accident,  and  the  liability  of  the  city  for  damages. 

Much  has  been  done,  and  wisely  too,  in  laying  con- 
crete sidewalks  and  street-crossings.  This  work  is 
rather  costly ; but  such  walks  and  crossings  are  a great 
improvement,  and  I think  we  should  expend  a' reason- 
able amount  each  year  upon  them.  . '» 

During  the  past  year,  a portion  of  the  work  on  roads 
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previously  ordered  to  be  built,  or  widened  and  im- 
proved, by  the  county  commissioners  has  been  done ; 
but  much  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

The  “ Valentine  Road  ” has  been  so  far  completed  as 
to  be  accepted  by  the  city  council.  The  original  esti- 
mate of  the  county  commissioners  for  the  completion  of 
this  road  was  about  $2,000.  The  actual  cost  has  been 
about  $26,000. 

That  portion  of  Walnut  Street  south  of  the  railroad 
remains  to  be  widened  ; and  when  the  whole  is  com- 
pleted, with  the  addition  ordered  at  the  Highlands,  this 
street  will  be  one  of  the  longest  and  best  in  the  city, 
extending  as  it  will  from  Dedham  Street  at  the  High- 
lands, to  Crafts  Street  near  Waltham  line. 

The  widening  of  Waltham  Street,  to  which  reference 
was  made  last  year,  should  receive  attention  this  year, 
as  well  as  the  road  laid  out  by  the  commissioners,  lead- 
ing from  Winchester  Street  in  Ward  Five,  to  Charles 
River,  to  meet  a road  laid  out  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  Norfolk.  The  work  on  the  latter,  except  the 
building  of  the  bridge,  could  be  done  to  advantage 
this  winter,  and  thus  give  employment  to  many  labor- 
ers at  a moderate  price  per  day,  who  might  otherwise 
be  compelled  to  remain  idle,  and  possibly  need  assis- 
tance from  the  city. 

The  same  course  might,  and  I think  should  be 
adopted,  in  the  extension  of  Walnut  Street  at  the  High- 
lands, and  in  the  widening  of  Beacon  Street  in  Ward 
Six;  the  latter  an  improvement  also  ordered  by  the 
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county  commissioners.  It  is  possible  that  other  work 
could  be  done  during  the  winter,  in  connection  with 
the  improvement  of  highways,  or  preparation  of  mate- 
rial for  the  same,  and  so  afford  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed, of  which  I fear  there  will  be  many  this  winter. 

Fuller  Street  in  Ward  Four  has  been  partially  com- 
pleted ; but  the  work  should  go  on  until  it  is  finished 
the  entire  length  to  the  width  of  fifty  feet,  which  will 
be  a costly  improvement,  and  one  hardly  warranted  by 
the  small  amount  of  travel  it  accommodates. 

The  committee  on  streets,  in  view  of  the  large 
amount  of  work  already  ordered,  have  not  deemed  it 
best  to  lay  out  new  streets  that  might  prove  expensive 
to  the  city;  and  in  this  I think  they  have  acted 
wisely. 

While  there  should  be  no  obstacles  thrown  in  the 
way  of  improvement  by  our  citizens,  by  the  refusal  of 
the  city  to  do  its  part,  yet  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  city  can  lay  out  and  build,  or  even  accept  after  they 
are  laid  out  by  individuals,  every  street  or  way  that  is 
asked  for. 

Wise  discrimination  should  be  made  between  such 
streets  as  are  demanded  by  public  convenience  and 
necessity,  and  those  that  are  merely  marked  out  by 
some  speculator  in  land,  the  better  to  enable  him  to 
sell  the  same. 

While  I have  no  hostility  to  any,  I do  believe  the 
expense  of  streets  laid  out  only  to  benefit  a few  inter- 
ested parties,  and  that  are  not  called  for  by  the  public, 
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should  be  built  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  directly 
benefited. 

I would  express  the  hope  that  the  committee  on 
streets  will  insist  upon  having  all  new  streets  of  good 
width.  None  should  be  laid  out  less  than  forty,  and 
others  should  be  fifty  or  even  sixty  feet  in  width.  Pos- 
terity will  thank  us  for  our  wise  forecast ; for  now,  while 
land  is  comparatively  cheap,  it  will  be  no  hardship  to 
give  it  for  this  purpose,  while  if  left  for  twenty-five, 
fifty,  or  a hundred  years,  it  will  be  a very  costly  under- 
taking to  widen  streets.  We  have  only  to  look  to  Bos- 
ton for  verification  of  this  remark. 

When  new  streets  are  built,  the  work  should  be  well 
done.  It  is  not  economy  to  save  a few  dollars  in 
making  a road  that  will  soon  need  extensive  and  costly 
repairs. 

Road-making  is  an  art,  and  is  not  well  understood 
even  by  some  who  profess  a knowledge  of  road-build- 
ing. The  mere  laying-out  and  shaping  of  a road  is  but 
a small  part  of  the  whole  work.  The  proper  drainage 
of  a road  is  a matter  that  is  almost  wholly  overlooked 
by  many  ; yet  it  is  very  important,  and  on  some  soils 
it  is  impossible  to  have  a perfect  road  without  suitable 
drainage.  I commend  the  manner  in  which  the  streets, 
the  gutters,  the  sidewalks,  and  the  culverts  have  been 
managed  the  past  year,  and  hope  that  they  may  receive 
equally  good  attention  during  this  year. 

The  betterment  law  has  been  applied  but  in  few 
cases,  and  in  those  cases  not  to  the  injury  of  any  person. 
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Its  provisions  are  productive  of  good  when  wisely 
administered. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

During  the  past  season  the  city  has  not  suffered 
serious  loss  by  fire,  notwithstanding  the  short  supply  of 
water.  Our  fire  department  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved, and  is  now  in  excellent  condition. 

The  number  of  engineers  has  been  reduced  from 
ten  to  seven,  including  the  chief,  and  the  change  seems 
to  have  been  a good  one.  The  pay  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer was  increased  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  seven 
hundred  dollars. 

The  three  steamers  are  so  located  as  to  be  able  to 
reach  , any  part  of  the  city  in  a short  time,  and  have 
during  the  past  year  rendered  excellent  service. 
There  will  be  a few  extra  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  department  this  year.  A new  house  in  Ward  Two 
for  the  use  of  the  hook  and  ladder  and  hose  company, 
or  an  enlargement  of  the  present  one  on  Washington 
Place,  will  be  required ; new  hose  to  replace  that 
which  is  no  longer  fully  serviceable  ; and  some  addi- 
tions to  the  fire-alarm  telegraph,  among  which  will  be  a 
new  striker  at  Lower  Falls,  and  some  additional  boxes, 
— which  improvements  are  suggested  by  the  chief  engi- 
neer in  his  yearly  report.  Hand  engines,  except  at 
Lower  and  Upper  Falls,  are  not  now  relied  upon  for 
protection  against  fire.  Should  water  be  introduced 
into  Newton,  there  will  be  no  need  of  more  steamers  at 
present,  and  a large  expense  will  thus  be  saved. 
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The  hose  companies  in  Wards  Two  and  Four,  and 
the  hook  and  ladder  company  in  Ward  Two,  are  valu- 
able additions  to  the  fire  department. 

The  horses  used  in  connection  with  the  fire  depart- 
ment are  also  used  on  the  highways ; and  the  plan  as 
now  arranged  appears  to  give  general  satisfaction. 
This  arrangement  seems  to  be  an  economical  one ; 
though,  if  care  is  not  exercised,  it  might  be  far  other- 
wise. 

None  are  more  ready  to  do  their  whole  duty,  and  to 
do  it  promptly,  than  the  firemen ; and  I recommend 
that  all  proper  wants  in  this  department  be  promptly 
supplied. 

The  fire-alarm  telegraph  has  proved  its  value  in 
giving  early  notice  of  fires ; and  in  some  cases  valua- 
ble property  has  been  saved  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  destroyed.  No  great  additions  have  been  made 
to  it  the  past  season.  A small  amount  may  need  to  be 
laid  out  this  year  for  its  improvement  and  preservation. 

The  ordinance  concerning  the  erection  of  improper 
and  dangerous  buildings  should  be  enforced  so  as  to 
prevent  the  locating  of  such  buildings  where  they  will 
endanger  other  property. 

POLICE. 

I have  given  special  attention  to  this  department, 
and  feel  sure  it  has  been  improved  during  the  year. 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  the  force,  and  there 
will  need  to  be  a further  addition. 
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Our  limits  are  extensive;  and  the  present  number, 
however  efficient  they  may  be,  are  entirely  inadequate 
to  meet  the  present  wants  of  the  city  by  day  and  by 
night.  The  past  season,  it  has  been  more  quiet  within 
our  limits  than  during  previous  years,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a better 
police  force,  which  has  had  the  effect  to  prevent  crime. 
Newton  is  still  regarded  as  a quiet  and  orderly  place ; 
and,  that  we  may  preserve  our  reputation,  the  police 
force  should  receive  some  additions.  I still  feel  that 
the  force  should  be  composed  of  prudent,  intelligent, 
and  temperate  men,  who  will  be  prompt  in  the  dis- 
charge of  every  duty. 


WATER. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  that  I had  the 
honor  to  submit  in  my  address  of  last  year,  a commit- 
tee was  chosen  to  consider  the  subject  of  a supply  of 
water.  That  committee  reported  that  it  was  expedi- 
ent to  have  water  introduced,  and  at  as  early  a day  as 
was  practicable  ; and  further  reccommended  that  the 
matter  be  referred  to  the  people,  that  they  might  ex- 
press their  minds  upon  the  question  at  the  election  re- 
cently held.  The  people  by  their  votes  said  Yes,  by 
more  than  five  hundred  majority. 

I regard  it  as  fully  settled  that  Newton  must  have 
water,  and  that  soon.  While  almost  every  city,  and 
many  towns,  some  of  which  are  not  one-tenth  as  rich 
as  Newton,  have  introduced  water,  it  is  not  wise  for  us 
longer  to  delay  the  matter. 
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But,  aside  from  that  fact,  the  more  important  one  is, 
that  during  the  past  year  there  has  actually  been  a 
scarcity  of  water,  even  the  wells  in  many  localities 
failing  to  yield  the  usual  supply.  In  some  of  the  more 
thickly  settled  wards,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
people  are  constantly  drinking  and  using  water  that  is 
entirely  unfit  for  domestic  purposes. 

Recent  analyses  made  of  water  taken  from  different 
places  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Watertown  show 
that  that  taken  from  Charles  River  above  the  dam, 
which  is  below  all  the  mills  that  are  located  on  this 
river  except  those  in  Watertown,  was  really  the  purest, 
while  that  taken  from  seven  different  wells  located  in 
the  same  town  was  found  to  be,  with  two  exceptions, 
“ quite  unfit  for  domestic  use  ; ” and  the  water  from  the 
two  other  wells  contained  more  than  double  the  im- 
purities of  the  river  water. 

If  the  water  in  wells  in  Watertown  is  so  impure,  is 
it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  Wards  One,  Two, 
and  Three,  and  in  some  portions  of  other  parts  of  the 
city,  the  same  state  of  things  may  exist? 

In  addition  to  these  facts  is  the  important  one  that 
most  of  our  dwellings,  as  well  as  a large  number  of 
other  buildings,  are  of  wood ; and,  without  a supply  of 
water,  serious  consequences  might  result  from  fire. 

We  feel  that  this  is  a very  important  subject,  the 
most  so  of  any  we  have  ever  been  called  to  decide. 

If  we  were  compactly  situated,  as  many  towns  are, 
then  we  should  need  but  comparatively  few  miles  of 
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pipe,  and  the  cost  would  be  small ; but  with  over  a hun- 
dred miles  of  streets,  and  the  villages  widely  apart,  it 
must  involve  a very  large  outlay,  even  to  lay  the  pipes 
through  one-half  of  the  streets  with  all  the  necessary 
appliances.  The  estimated  cost  of  water  from  Charles 
River,  taking  the  same  from  some  point  above  the 
Upper  Falls,  by  the  Sawyer  plan,  for  forty-three  miles 
of  pipe,  is  $600,000 ; and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  will  not  be  done  for  less  than  that  sum. 

It  is  probable  that  more  pipe  will  need  to  be  laid, 
and  consequently  a larger  sum  of  money  will  be 
needed. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  a plan  can  be 
adopted  that  will  better  meet  the  wants  of  the  city, 
and  possibly  at  less  expense. 

It  being  apparent  that  there  was  a difference  of 
opinion  on  this  subject,  it  was  deemed  best  to  have  a 
committee,  or  board  of  commissioners,  appointed  out- 
side of  the  city  council,  to  fully  investigate  and  report 
the  best  plan  for  a water  supply.  This  commission  has 
been  appointed,  and  will  soon  enter  upon  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  matter. 

I am,  however,  satisfied  that  we  must  chiefly  if  not 
wholly  depend  upon  Charles  River  for  our  supply  of 
water,  either  taking  it  directly  and  independently,  or 
by  joining  with  Boston,  or  taking  it  from  the  Brook- 
line Water  Works  if  it  can  be  thus  obtained. 

It  may  be  found  advisable  to  utilize  the  water  of 
Hammond’s  Pond,  Cold  Spring  Brook,  and  Bullough’s 
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Pond  in  connection  with  the  Charles  River  supply,  as 
we  can  do  under  a charter  granted  us  last  winter.  It 
does  not,  however,  become  me  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  this  question.  The  whole  subject  is  in  good  hands, 
and  in  due  time  we  shall  have  such  a report  as  will 
enable  us  to  fully  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  various 
plans  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  suggested. 

It  seems  probable  that,  before  this  year  shall  have 
passed,  the  work  necessary  for  supplying  the  city  with 
water  will  be  well  under  way,  if  not  nearly  completed. 

After  the  water  has  been  brought  in,  and  has  per- 
formed its  work,  there  must  be  some  way  to  get  it  out 
again  with  all  the  impurities  it  has  gathered. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  immediately  enter  upon 
an  extensive  system  of  sewerage,  though  it  must  be 
apparent  to  all  who  fully  consider  the  subject  that 
Ward  One,  at  least,  will  soon  need  some  provision  of 
this  kind. 

This  work,  though  only  to  meet  the  wants  of  this 
ward,  will  need  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  form  an 
important  part  of  a comprehensive  system  for  the 
whole  city,  of  which  the  main  sewer  through  Ward  One 
will  be  the  only  outlet.  This  drainage  must  be  where 
nature  has  provided  for  it,  — down  Charles  River,  or  in 
the  valley  alongside  of  it,  in  a close  brick  sewer,  until 
it  reaches  a point  near  the  Arsenal  Bridge,  where  the 
tide  ebbs  and  Hows  sufficiently  to  scour  out  the  channel, 
and  carry  to  the  sea  all  that  may  empty  into  it. 

The  system  of  sewerage  thus  begun  could  be  gradu- 
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ally  extended  as  the  wants  of  the  city  required  until 
in  time  it  would  meet  the  wants  of  every  part. 

If  a large  outlay  is  made  for  the  introduction  of 
water,  it  will  be  necessary  to  issue  bonds  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  same,  so  that  the  taxes  may  not  be 
largely  increased.  The  debt  of  Newton  being  so  small, 
and  the  wealth  so  great  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, we  ought  to  be  able  to  borrow  at  as  low  a rate  as 
any  city  in  the  Commonwealth.  Such  bonds  should 
run  for  not  less  than  twenty  years,  if  at  six  per  cent,  but 
a less  time  if  it  should  be  deemed  best  to  issue  them  at 
seven  per  centum. 

For  the  payment  or  redemption  of  this  debt,  a sink- 
ing fund  should  be  created.  Our  ordinances  provide 
that  “ there  shall  be  annually  appropriated,  and  raised 
by  taxation,  on  account  of  loans  made  for  ten  years,  a 
sum  equal  to  six  per  centum  thereof;  on  account  of 
loans  made  for  twenty  years,  a sum  equal  to  three  per 
centum  thereof ; and,  on  account  of  loans  made  for  thirty 
years,  a sum  equal  to  one  and  one-half  per  centum 
thereof.” 

If  this  ordinance  should  be  continued,  a certain 
amount  will  be  raised  by  taxation  each  year  to  add  to 
the  sinking  fund,  and  the  taxes  will  be  increased  in 
consequence. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  water-rates  will  not 
for  three  or  four  years  pay  the  annual  interest  on  the 
water  debt;  and,  if  not,  then  an  additional  amount  will 
need  to  be  raised  by  taxation. 
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I trust  that  this  whole  subject  will  receive  that  care- 
ful consideration  at  your  hands  which  its  importance 
demands. 

POOR  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  has  been  the  past  year  under  the 
general  direction  of  six  overseers  of  the  poor  chosen 
by  the  city  council.  The  selections  made  were  for- 
tunate ones,  and  the  whole  business  has  been  eco- 
nomically and  judiciously  managed.  I would  repeat  the 
suggestion  made  last  year,  that  great  care  be  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  these  officers.  Let  us  have  those 
that  are  kind  and  merciful  but  still  just,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  men  of  experience  in  this  department. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  but  few  poor  in  our 
almshouse  ; and  they  have  for  many  years,  to  my  per- 
sonal knowledge,  been  kindly  cared  for  both  in  sickness 
and  in  health  by  the  excellent  and  faithful  warden  and 
his  wife. 

The  report  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  says  : “ The 
average  number  of  poor  at  the  almshouse  for  the  past 
year  has  been  seventeen,  while  six  persons  have  been 
fully  supported  by  the  city  at  the  different  State  luna- 
tic hospitals.”  A large  number  out  of  the  almshouse 
have  been  assisted  at  considerable  expense.  On  the 
whole,  wre  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  there  are  no 
more  who  are  obliged  to  be  supported  or  assisted 
directly  by  the  city.  The  number  in  our  almshouse, 
Dec.  31,  was  only  twelve,  quite  a small  number  con- 
sidering the  population  of  Newton. 
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STREET  LAMPS. 

There  are  now  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  street 
lamps  supplied  with  gas  by  the  Newton  and  Watertown 
Gas  Light  Company,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
lamps  supplied  with  naphtha  by  the  New  England  Gas 
Light  Company. 

A large  sum  is  yearly  paid  for  street  lights ; and  we 
have  a right  to  expect  good  results  from  so  large  an 
expenditure,  the  whole  expense  of  which  during  the 
year  was  $17,280. 

There  has  been  a manifest  improvement  during  the 
year,  but  there  is  room  for  still  greater ; and  I would 
recommend  to  those  who  will  have  charge  of  this 
department  that  they  give  the  subject  such  personal 
attention  as  will  insure  the  very  best  results. 

CITY  HALL. 

Last  year  I expressed  the  hope  that  the  government 
would  not  incur  any  great  outlay  for  a City  Hall,  but 
so  alter  and  improve  the  Town  Hall  as  to  fit  it  for  all 
the  wants  of  the  city. 

I am  happy  to  say  that  that  plan  was  adopted, 
and  that  we  have  secured  a very  commodious,  well- 
arranged,  and  convenient  building  at  a very  small  cost. 

The  City  Hall,  with  the  land  connected  with  the 
same,  is  worth  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
dollars,  wdiile  the  cost  to  the  city  of  the  alteration  and 
the  furnishing  was  less  than  half  the  largest  sum 
named. 
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It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  present  structure 

will  answer  all  our  wants  for  several  years,  while  the 

whole  outlay  will  not  much  exceed  the  annual  interest 
«/ 

on  what  a City  Hall  would  have  cost  if  an  entirely 
new  one  had  been  erected.  • 

I believe  the  course  pursued  in  relation  to  this  build- 
ing was  one  of  true  economy,  and  is  so  regarded  by  all 
our  citizens. 

MILITARY. 

The  “ Claflin  Guards,”  the  only  military  company  we 
have  in  our  city,  has  received  aid  from  the  city  council 
during  the  past  year,  and  is,  I am  pleased  to  know,  in 
a very  flourishing  condition.  We  have  reason  to  take 
pride  in  this  organization,  composed  as  it  is  of  some  of 
the  best  young  men  of  our  city.  Such  men  were 
needed,  and  did  splendid  service,  during  the  late  Rebel- 
lion, and  may  be  relied  upon  at  all  times  to  do  their 
whole  duty.  I would  again  commend  this  company 
to  your  favorable  consideration. 

NEWTON  FREE  LIBRARY. 

The  importance  of  this  institution  to  Newton  cannot 
be  sufficiently  estimated.  Through  the  great  liberality 
of  a few  of  our  citizens,  and  the  additional  contribu- 
tions of  many,  this  Free  Library  was  commenced  in 
1866.  From  that  time  to  this,  more  than  $60,000  has 
been  contributed  by  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  per- 
sons, mostly  residents  of  Ward  One,  to  make  this 
library  worthy  of  Newton.  The  Newton  Centre  Li- 
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brary  Association  generously  donated  their  library  to 
this,  the  same  making  a large  and  welcome  addition. 
The  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  library  is  10,088. 

To  understand  how  our  citizens  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  this  institution,  we  have  only  to  know 
that  during  the  past  year  47,642  volumes  were  issued ; 
being  a larger  number  than  have  ever  been  called  for 
in  a single  year  before.  This  library  is  open  to  all 
classes,  and  none  are  turned  away  who  wish  to  enjoy 
its  advantages. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  town  had  aided  one 
similar  association,  and  that  both  towns  and  cities  may 
render  aid  to  libraries,  it  was  thought  best  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  Newton  Library  to  ask  aid  from  the  city 
to  the  extent  of  $5,000 ; one-half  to  be  paid  last  year, 
and  one-half  this  year. 

This  petition  came  in  late  in  the  year,  after  all  the 
appropriations  were  made.  The  committee  to  whom 
it  was  referred  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
such  aid  should  be  rendered  ; and  voted  to  grant  $2,500 
if  the  unexpended  balances  of  the  year  would  permit, 
and,  if  not,  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  next 
city  council  with  the  recommendation  that  the  same 
be  granted  this  year.  At  the  close  of  the  financial 
year,  it  was  found  that  the  balance  of  appropriations 
remaining  in  the  treasury  was  not  sufficient  to  pay 
this  sum. 

I earnestly  join  in  the  recommendation  made,  and 
hope  the  money  may  be  paid  over  at  an  early  day. 
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I believe  the  policy  established  by  the  town,  of  aiding 
libraries,  is  worthy  of  continuance ; and  I will  venture 
the  hope  that ‘at  no  distant  day  this  library  will  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  city,  and  become  the  city  library, 
and  the  only  one  to  be  aided  by  the  city  ; and  when 
under  such  control,  if  branches  are  needed,  owing  to 
our  peculiar  geographical  condition,  they  can  be  estab- 
lished so  as  to  accommodate  all  the  inhabitants. 

We  should  be  thankful  that  so  much  has  been  done 
to  establish  a Free  Library  through  private  means ; 
and  we  should  be  ready  to  render  it  such  material  aid 
as  it  so  richly  deserves. 

CHANGE  OF  WARDS 

Section  3 of  our  charter  provides  that  “ the  city 
council  may  in  the  year  1875,  and  in  every  fifth  year 
thereafter,  make  a new  division  of  wards,  so  that  they 
shall  contain,  as  nearly  as  may  be  consistent  with  well- 
defined  limits  to  each  ward,  an  equal  number  of  voters 
in  each  ward,  according  to  the  census  to  be  taken  in 
the  month  of  May  or  June  in  said  years.” 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  we  should  have  an 
increased  number  in  both  branches  of  the  city  council, 
and  believe  it  might  be  well  to  have  our  charter  so 
amended  as  to  provide  for  the  election  of  three  aider- 
men  at  large,  making  nine  with  the  present  number; 
also  that  it  provide  for  three  councilmen  from  each 
ward,  instead  of  two  as  (it  present.  Our  charter  could 
be  so  amended  as  to  allow  an  increase  in  the  number 
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of  wards,  and  then  a new  districting  of  the  city  conld 
be  made  this  year  if  desirable,  and  the  same  put  into 
seven  or  eight  wards,  which  would  have  the  effect  to 
increase  the  board  of  aldermen  one  for  each  new  ward, 
and  the  common  council  two  for  each  new  ward.  Let 
this  subject  receive  due  consideration  at  your  hands. 

Gentlemen  of  tiie  City  Council  : — 

I have  now  briefly  called  your  attention  to  matters 
of  municipal  interest  with  which  we  have  had  to  do  in 
the  past,  and  which  may  demand  our  attention  during 
the  year  that  is  now  just  opening  before  us. 

Many  questions  of  importance  will  arise  that  will 
require  patient  investigation  and  careful  consideration. 
Let  us  be  determined  to  honestly  and  conscientiously 
discharge  every  duty  that  devolves  upon  us,  our  only 
aim  being  to  promote  the  public  welfare. 

The  signs  of  the  times  most  fully  demand  that  we 
shall  continue  to  exercise  the  most  careful  economy  in 
all  our  expenditures,  — a true  economy  that  will  not 
lead  to  waste  or  extravagance,  and  its  inevitable  results, 
heavy  debt  or  taxation,  but  will  give  us  the  dollar’s 
worth  for  every  dollar  expended,  and  enable  us  to  keep 
our  debt  small,  and  our  rate  of  taxation  reasonable. 
With  such  management,  we  shall  be  even  more  pros- 
perous in  the  future  than  we  have  been  in  the  past, 
and  many  more  of  such  as  we  shall  be  glad  to  welcome 
will  come  among  us  to  find  pleasant  homes  on  our 
beautiful  hillsides,  and  along  our  peaceful  valleys. 
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Let  us,  then,  earnestly  resolve  to  perforin  the  duties 
devolving  upon  us  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  in 
such  a manner  as  shall  meet  the  approval  of  our  con- 
stituents, of  our  own  consciences,  and  of  the  good  God 
from  whom  we  have  received  all  the  blessings  we  now 
enjoy. 
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To  the  Citizens  of  the  City  of  Newton-:  — 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  will 
give  all  the  accustomed  statistics,  the  history  of  the 
year’s  work  and  progress,  criticisms  suggested  by 
careful,  personal,  and  constant  visitation  of  the 
different  districts,  and  such  recommendations  as 
seem  to  him  to  be  demanded  by  their  present  con- 
dition. During  his  late  tour  in  Europe,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  examine  some  of  the  educational  institu- 
tions, especially  of  England  and  Germany,  and 
brings  back  with  him  observations  and  impressions 
worthy  of  preservation,  and  such  as  may  be  of 
practical  value  to  us.  These  will  appear  in  his 
report  to  the  Board.  Of  this  valued  officer  it  is  our 
pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  his  diligence  and  effi- 
ciency in  securing  unity  and  a high  order  of  instruc- 
tion throughout  the  schools  of  the  city,  in  giving 
suggestions  to  the  masters  and  teachers  ; and,  as  far 
as  his  other  duties  permitted  (which  have  been  mul- 
tiplied in  their  details  far  too  much,  for  lack  of  other 
provision  for  their  discharge),  he  has  given  normal 
lessons  in  the  instruction  of  classes.  In  this  field, 
and  in  conference  with  the  teachers,  his  time  is  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  city ; and  arrangements 
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should  be  made  to  relieve  him  entirely  of  simply 
clerical  labor. 

rlhe  reports  from  the  District  Committees  and 
from  special  committees  upon  music  and  drawing 
give  very  full,  and  on  the  whole  very  satisfac- 
tory, evidences  of  real  progress,  and  of  a very 
healthful  and  vigorous  condition  of  the  schools. 
There  are  comparisons  often  made  between  the 
character  of  the  instruction  and  the  progress  of 
pupils  in  schools  of  the  present  day,  and  the  public 
schools  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  not  always  to  the 
credit  of  the  modern  institutions.  No  sane  man 
will  dare  to  affirm  that  we  have  not  now  a better 
trained  class  of  teachers.  Certainly  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  education  is  better  understood,  both  as  to  its 
modes  and  its  objects,  than  formerly.  The  text- 
books are  clearer  and  more  philosophical.  More 
public  attention  is  now  given  to  the  schools.  They 
are  better  supervised,  and  kept  up  to  a higher  tone. 
But  this  is  also  true  of  them : Public  sentiment  does 
not  now  admit  of  as  rigid  discipline  as  formerly.  The 
expressed  opinions  of  the  community  continually 
stay  the  hand  of  the  teacher,  in  pressing  forward 
the  pupil,  for  sanitary  reasons.  We  have  in  the  last 
twenty  years  shortened^  by  one-sixth,  the  period 
of  daily  instruction,  lengthened  the  recesses,  and 
greatly  increased  the  extent  of  vacations.  We  are 
continually  warned  of  the  danger  to  body  and  mind 
of  crowding  the  pupils.  Physicians  and  parents 
protest  against  much  study  at  home  out  of'  school 
hours.  Children  are  oftener  retained  from  school  for 
slight  indisposition  than  formerly.  Competition ? 
secured  by  rewards  and  public  commendation,  is 
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done  away.  With  all  this,  would  it  be  a wonder  if 
our  young  people  failed  to  advance  in  the  schools  as 
rapidly  as  under  the  more  rugged  and  urgent  dis- 
cipline of  a previous  day?  Besides,  the  outside 
demands  upon  the  time,  and  vital  and  intellectual 
powers,  of  our  young  people,  have  been  increased  to 
a great  extent.  They  go  into  society  earlier,  and 
cultivate  its  exciting  opportunities  more  constantly. 
They  take  exacting  lessons  in  music,  and  attend 
lectures,  which  draw  heavily  upon  their  mental  and 
physical  powers.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  remark- 
able progress  which  has  been  made  in  modes  of 
instruction,  and  for  the  better  order  of  teachers 
which  we  have  secured,  with  all  these  drawbacks, 
our  public  schools  especially  would  show  a very 
serious  demoralization. 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  we  now  crowd  the 
short  day  we  have  with  too  many  studies.  For 
the  body  of  the  children,  who  will  not  remain  in 
the  schools  but  a few  years,  a better  arrangement  of 
study  might  and  ought  to  be  made.  It  may  not  be 
wise  to  submit  all  pupils  to  the  same  curriculum  of 
study  and  discipline.  There  are  many  problems  in 
the  economy  of  public  instruction  not  yet  solved. 
But,  on  the  whole,  excellent  work  is  done  in  our 
schools.  In  many  branches  our  children  secure  a 
proficiency  never  attained  in  former  years;  and, 
what  is  better,  the  institution  itself  is  a living  thins: . 
It  is  not  in  a condition  of  decay.  There  is  vigor 
enough  in  it  to  shed  its  old  batk,  and  make  new  fibre 
when  required. 

It  was  a significant  fact,  that,  in  the  competitive 
exercises  which  broke  out  like  an  epidemic  all  over 
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the  land  in  spelling,  — that  venerable  and  most  re- 
spected, and  supposed  to  be  most  neglected,  of  all 
rudimental  studies,  — in  comparison  with  those  who 
were  children  twenty  years  ago,  and  with  private 
institutions,  the  lads  and  girls  of  our  public  schools 
bore  away  a fair  proportion  of  the  honors.  In 
general  information  and  culture,  our  pupils  to-day 
will  be  found  to  be  far  in  advance  of  their  predeces- 
sors of  the  “ olden  time.”  We  think,  upon  a candid 
survey  of  the  whole  field  and  a somewhat  careful 
examination  of  the  condition  of  our  schools,  we  may 
say  without  qualification  to  our  citizens,  that  they 
are  in  a hopeful  and  improving  condition. 

The  report  of  the  committee  upon  the  High 
School,  last  year,  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  existing 
and  prospective  necessities  for  larger  accommoda- 
tions. During  the  summer  vacation,  delaying  the 
opening  of  the  school  in  the  fall  but  a month,  the 
City  Committee  upon  Public  Property,  without  ex- 
hausting the  liberal  appropriation  of  the  Council, 
provided  ample,  very  convenient,  and  well-appointed 
additions  to  the  High  School  edifice.  Without 
needless  architectural  display  or  unnecessary  expense, 
but  with  excellent  taste,  the  new  building  has  been 
erected  in  harmony  with  the  old,  and  now  presents 
a very  attractive  feature  of  the  pleasant  Ward  of  the 
city,  of  which  it  is  its  chief  ornament.  The  new 
recitation-rooms  are  large,  well  ventilated,  and  pro- 
vided with  blackboards ; the  chemical  and  philo- 
sophical rooms  are  thoroughly  appointed  for  the 
practical  illustration  of  the  sciences  taught  in  these 
departments.  A very  convenient  room  has  been  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  school  committee,  and  as  the 
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office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  It  is  neatly 
furnished  with  plain  and  convenient  desks,  and  cases 
for  books.  A fine  assortment  of  maps,  globes,  and 
photographic  illustrations,  at  a small  cost  compara- 
tively, was  obtained  in  Europe  by  the  Superintendent 
during  his  late  visit.  There  seems  to  be  little  lack- 
ing now  to  afford  the  pupils  of  our  highest  city 
school  ample  facilities,  and  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  but 
a considerable  addition  to  the  Library,  and  such 
illustrations  in  art  as  the  generous  citizens  of  New- 
ton may  be  pleased  to  hang  upon  its  walls.  In  the 
many  fine  private  libraries  of  our  city  are  valuable 
volumes  for  reference  and  consultation,  which  the 
owners,  if  the  thought  be  but  suggested  to  their 
minds,  will,  without  doubt,  be  happy  to  place  upon 
the  now  empty  shelves  of  the  High  School.  In  this 
way,  without  calling  upon  the  city  treasury,  or  seri- 
ously taxing  individual  citizens,  a large  and  useful 
library  may  be  secured. 

One  great  end  of  the  enlargement  was  to  enable 
the  school  to  broaden  its  scope  of  instruction,  and 
especially  to  bestow  a wider  and  more  thorough  cul- 
ture upon  the  pupils  that  complete  their  school 
life  when  they  leave  its  halls.  Nothing  further 
seemed  to  be  required  in  the  instance  of  those  pre- 
paring for  college.  Although  in  our  first  collegiate 
institutions,  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  require- 
ments for  entering  the  Freshman  Class  have  been 
almost  annually  raised,  the  young  men  from  Newton 
High  School  have  won  the  highest  credit  for  its 
thoroughness  in  the  conspicuous  excellence  which 
they  have  shown  upon  their  preparatory  exaraina- 
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tions.  As,  however,  only  a limited  number  in  each 
class  expect  to  enter  college,  and  enjoy  its  protracted 
training,  it  becomes  specially  important  to  give  the 
most  careful  attention  to  those  who  graduate  from 
all  academic  tuition  when  they  close  their  connection 
with  the  school.  To  this  end,  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  the  Principal  of  the  school,  of  the  Super- 
intendent, and  of  the  committee,  has  been  given  ; and 
we  think  it  may  be  said,  without  any  fear  of  a well- 
founded  contradiction,  that  there  is  no  single  institu- 
tion of  learning  of  its  class,  that  affords  a better 
arranged,  or  a broader  curriculum  of  instruction, 
either  for  candidates  for  college,  for  young  ladies  and 
lads  that  limit  their  school  life  with  its  classes,  or  for 
youths  intending  to  enter  upon  a business  life,  than 
the  Newton  High  School.  We  know  of  no  public 
school  in  the  State  that  has  so  admirably  arranged  a 
commercial  course.  The  marked  difference  between 
the  preparation  we  are  now  enabled  to  give  our  lads 
proposing  a mercantile  life,  and  that  secured  in  the 
business  colleges,  so  called,  is  to  be  seen  in  its  philo- 
sophical adajDtation  to  the  developing  powers  of  the 
mind,  in  its  scope  and  breadth,  and  in  its  thorough- 
ness as  tested  by  constant  written  examinations.  It 
is  necessary  to  develop  the  intellect  and  the  moral 
powers  of  the  youth,  as  well  as  to  discipline  his  hand 
to  a fair  and  free  style  of  penmanship,  and  to  instruct 
him  in  the  rudimental  laws  of  commercial  arithmetic 
and  book-keeping.  As  our  merchants  form  one  of  the 
largest  elements  in  our  social  life,  become  our  ruling 
citizens,  and  give  direction  to  public  affairs,  it  is  im- 
portant that  they  should  have  a general  knowledge 
of  history  and  civil  government,  and  be  familiar  with 
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the  first  principles  of  political  economy  and  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  country.  No  one  in  our  clays  can 
feel  at  ease  in  society  without  some  considerable 
familiarity  with  English  literature  ; and,  as  our  com- 
mercial transactions  are  almost  as  intimate  with 
France  and  Germany  as  with  the  different  portions 
of  our  own  land,  a young  man  can  hardly  hope  to 
reach  the  highest  opportunities  of  a business  life 
without  a sufficient  training  in  their  tongues  to 
enable  him,  after  a little  practice,  to  communicate 
by  letter  or  lip  with  the  traders  and  bankers  upon 
the  other  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  which  is  fast  becom- 
ing simply  an  inland  sea.  In  connection  with  what 
may  be  called  the  general  and  classical  courses,  with 
a limited  three-years’  course  for  such  as  cannot  possi- 
bly remain  longer,  we  have  now  a fully  developed 
four-years’  business  course,  from  which,  so  far  as 
intellectual  and  practical  training  is  concerned,  we 
may  graduate  accomplished  young  clerks,  ready  to 
enter  a counting-room  or  a store,  prepared  for  all 
the  usual  requisitions  of  commercial  and  mercantile 
life.  It  will  be  a loss  to  any  lad  to  abridge  this  course 
unless  health  or  insurmountable  difficulties  prevent 
its  completion.  No  intelligent  mind,  glancing  over 
the  studies  arranged  for  the  different  years  of  this 
course,  can  fail  to  see  the  pertinence  and  practical 
value  of  each  branch,  and  the  admirable  and  well- 
rounded  intellectual  training  which  the  whole  term 
will  give. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  course  is  popular  in  the 
school.  A number,  larger  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  courses,  of  the  pupils  have  entered  upon  it. 
A course  of  conversational  lectures  upon  commercial, 
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mercantile,  financial,  political,  and  moral  subjects, 
chiefly  by  our  own  citizens,  and  without  expense,  of 
a half-hour’s  duration,  every  other  week  during  the 
winter,  has  been  arranged.  Many  of  the  friends  of 
education  in  the  country  are  looking  with  much 
interest  to  the  result  of  this  somewhat  new  feature 
in  public-school  training. 

The  interesting  closing  exercises  of  the  school  last 
summer,  which  crowded  the  City  Hall  with  specta- 
tors, and  held  them  for  many  hours  on  one  of  the 
sultriest  days  of  the  season,  gave  good  evidence  of 
the  intellectual  development  and  maturity  of  the 
graduating  class.  Members  of  the  committee  previ- 
ously attended  the  recitations  of  the  various  classes, 
and  became  familiar  both  with  the  modes  of  the 
instructors  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars.  The 
written  examinations,  however,  continued  through 
the  year,  offer  the  most  absolute  tests  of  actual 
scholarship.  No  examiners  could  fail  to  notice  the 
efficient  and  honest  work  accomplished  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  studied,  or  to  be  impressed  with  the 
good  discipline  of  the  school,  secured  without  vio- 
lence. Our  young  people,  while  submitting  to  the 
positive  requisitions  of  the  institution,  are  so  well 
convinced  of  their  justness,  that  its  halls  become 
scenes  of  pleasure  as  well  as  profit  to  them,  and  are 
gratefully  remembered  and  revisited  after  they  leave 
them. 

The  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  faculty 
of  instruction  have  been  few,  and  have  added  but 
slightly  to  the  expense  of  the  school.  The  two  spe- 
cial teachers  in  German  and  French  have  been  given 
up,  because  their  places  could  be  fully  and  profitably 
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supplied  by  the  regular  teachers  of  the  school.  Mr. 
Kent,  an  accomplished  graduate  of  Harvard,  and 
formerly  a pupil  of  the  High  School,  has  been  added 
to  the  corps  of  instructors.  Miss  Worcester,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  position  vacated  by  Miss  Fox,  has  en- 
joyed rare  opportunities  during  a residence  abroad 
for  cultivation  in  the  French  and  German  tongues, 
and  has  by  permission  of  the  Board  spent  the  last  six 
months  in  Berlin.  She  enters  upon  her  duties  with 
the  opening  of  the  new  year.  During  her  absence 
the  chair  of  modern  languages  has  been  enriched  by 
the  instructions  of  Mr.  Atwood,  a very  polished  Ger- 
man teacher,  who  has  for  years  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  this  language  while  himself  a teacher 
of  English  in  some  of  the  leading  families  in  Ber- 
lin. 

There  are  many  points  that  are  still  weak  in  our 
High-School  work,  and  to  them  attention  is  now 
earnestly  turned.  Writing,  reading  especially,  phys- 
iology, a knowledge  of  the  house  we  live  in,  and  how 
to  keep  it  in  good  order,  and  history,  are  rudimental 
and  important  subjects.  They  are  liable  to  be  over- 
looked in  the  pressure  and  multiplicity  of  other 
things  more  ornamental  but  not  more  useful.  The 
faithful  and  observing  Principal  is  the  first  to  notice 
any  deficiencies  of  this  character,  and  is  taking  effi- 
cient steps  to  give  proper  attention  to  these  impor- 
tant branches.  On  the  whole,  we  have  much  occa- 
sion for  congratulation,  and  little  for  criticism, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  Newton  High 
School. 

To  afford  an  idea  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  work 
performed  at  the  school,  we  append  a specimen  of 
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the  test-questions  which  have  been  given  to  the 
various  classes  during  the  past  term. 

For  the  Committee, 

B.  K.  Peikce,  Chairman. 


FIRST  CLASS. 

LATIN  (Cicero). 

I. 

Give  a brief  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. 


n. 

Translate  : — 

A.  Meministine  . . . profugerunt. — In  Catilinam,  I.,  in. 

B.  Uno  mehercule  . . . fateatur. — Id.,  II.,  iv. 

C.  Ille  erat  . . . ferre  poterat.  — Id.,  III.,  vn. 

A. 

1.  Futurus  esset.  — Why  subjunctive  ? 

2.  In  ante  diem  V.  Kalendas. — What  is  the  uncorrupted 
form  ? 

3.  Sui  conservandi.  — Humber  and  reference  of  sui. 


B. 

1.  Mood  of  conceperit  ? And  why  ? 

2.  Composition  of  parricida,  veneficus,  mehercule. 

3.  Compare  familiarissime,  and  give  the  principal  parts  of 
fateatur. 


c. 

1.  Synopsis  of  audebat  throughout  the  indicative. 

2.  Buie  for  the  case  of  consilio. 

3.  Inflect  the  imperative  active  of  delectos. 

4.  Inflect  aliquid  in  the  singular. 


MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
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MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


I. 

What  reasons  have  we  for  believing  that  the  human  will  is 
free  ? 

ii. 

State  and  answer  the  objections  to  tbe  freedom  of  the  will. 


hi. 


State  and  illustrate  the  distinction  between  absolute  and  rela- 
tive right. 

IV. 

What  is  conscience?  Illustrate  its  functions. 


v. 

Under  what  circumstances  is  society  justified  in  limiting  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  liberty  and  life  ? 


VI. 

Give  a summary  of  the  section  on  veracity. 

MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


I. 

What  are  the  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  essence  of  mind 
and  the  essence  of  matter  are  not  the  same  ? 


ii. 

State  and  illustrate  the  distinction  between  sensation  and  per- 
ception. 

in. 

Do  we  see  an  object  to  be  solid,  or  infer  it  to  be  so  ? Prove  by 
reference  to  the  stereoscope  the  correctness  of  your  view. 


IV. 


by 


Explain  how  the  knowledge  given  by  one  sense  may  be  gained 
another. 
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v. 

Explain  the  process  by  which  a general  notion  is  obtained 
from  an  individual  one. 


VI. 

State  and  illustrate  the  most  important  laws  of  association. 


VII. 

Show  that  the  belief  in  memory  is  original,  and  not  founded 
on  experience. 


VIII. 

In  what  waj^s  may  the  memory  be  improved  ? 


IX. 

State  and  illustrate  the  distinction  between  attention  and  re- 
flection. 


x. 

Mention  the  ways  in  which  the  power  ot  attention  may  be 
improved. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  (Shakspeare’s  Julius  Caesar). 


The  story  of  the  play. 


i. 


ii. 

The  characters  of  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Portia. 

m 

(Give  your  own  ideas,  not  what  you  have  heard  or  read.) 

hi. 

Act  I.,  Scene  2.  — Explain  the  following  passage  : - — 
u If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good, 

Set  honor  in  one  eye,  and  death  i’  th’  other, 

And  I will  look  on  both  indifferently  : 

For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me,  as  I love 
The  name  of  honor  more  than  I fear  death/’ 
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IV. 

Act  IT.,  Scenes  1,  2,  and  3.  — Explain  the  bracketed  words  and 
expressions  in  the  following  : — 

1.  For  if  thou  [path,  thy  native  semblance  on], 

2.  Like  wrath  in  death  and  [envy]  afterwards. 

3.  It  may  be  these  [apparent]  prodigies. 

4.  Caius  Ligarius  [doth  bear  C*sar  hard]. 

5.  The  abuse  of  greatness  is  when  it  disjoins  [remorse]  from 
power. 

6.  Enjoy  the  [honey-heavy]  dew  of  slumber. 

7.  [Swear]  priests  and  cowards  and  men  [cautelous]. 

8.  She  dreamed  [to-night]  she  saw  my  statua. 

9.  The  gods  do  this  [in]  shame  of  cowardice. 

10.  Coesar  [should]  be  a beast  without  a heart. 

v. 

1.  Give  from  the  play  instances  of  double  negative,  of  double 
superlative,  and  of  the  use  of  one  part  of  speech  for  another. 

2.  “Brutus,  thou  sleep’st.” — Why  thou  ? 

3.  “If  thou  beest  not  immortal,  look  about  you.”  — Why  the 
charge  from  thou  to  you  ? 


SECOND  CLASS. 

LATIN  (Virgil). 


I. 

Write  a short  biography  of  Virgil.  What  are  his  principal 
works  ? What  is  an  epic  poem  ? Define  hexameter  verse. 


n. 

Translate  iEneid,  I.,  5G0-578. 

hi. 

Write  out  570  and  571,  marking  the  quantities  over  every 
vowel  in  the  verse. 

Account  for  the  following  quantities:  i in  his  and  pariter,  first 
and  second  e in  considers,  572  ; first  and  second  i in  mihi , third 
i in  discrimine,  574;  e in  adforct,  o in  litora,  570. 
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IV. 

1.  Rule  for  the  case  of  vultum,  561. 

2.  Principal  parts  of  solvite,  562. 

3.  Composition  of  cogunt , and  principal  parts  of  the  simple 
verb,  563. 

4.  Rule  for  the  mood  of  nesciat,  565. 

5.  Kind  of  a verb  gestamus , 567. 

6.  Explain  lines  567  and  568. 

7.  Derivation  of  Hesperiam  and  Saturnia,  569. 

v. 

[ 1.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  vultis,  and  inflect  the  tense,  572. 

2.  Account  for  the  case  of  urbem , 573. 

3.  Composition  of  discrimine , 574. 

4.  Why  is  agetur  singular  number? 

5.  Account  for  the  mood  of  adforet , 576. 

6.  Composition  of  equidem. 

7.  Situation  of  Libya,  577. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


I. 

State  the  composition  of  the  bones. 


ii. 

Describe  fully  the  lacteal  system  of  absorption  of  chyle. 

nr. 

Siate  the  composition  and  function  of  the  bile. 


IV. 

Mention  the  substances  composing  the  liquid  portion  of  the 
blood. 

v. 

What  and  where  are  the  capillaries?  Changes  in  the  blood 
while  passing  through  them. 

VI. 

By  w7hat  means  is  the  cavity  of  the  chest  enlarged  during 
inspiration  ? 
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VII. 

Name  the  three  parts  of  the  process  of  nutrition. 

VIII. 

Define  nerve,  ganglion,  cerebrum,  solar  plexus,  reflex  action. 

IX. 

Mention  the  coats  and  humors  of  the  eyeball. 


x. 

What  means  should  be  taken  to  secure  healthy  respiration  ? 

FRENCH  (Magill’s  Reader). 

I. 

1.  §166.  Translate  from  A Genappe  to  la  grande  armee 
inclusive. 

2.  Where  is  Quatre-Bras  ? Who  was  Blucher  ? 

3.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  fuir  and  pris. 

4.  Why  is  the  past  indefinite  used  in  this  extract,  instead  of 
the  present  perfect  ? 

5.  Inflect  s’elancerent. 

6.  Show  by  spelling  how  helas  should  be  pronounced. 

ii. 

Translate  the  following  sentences  into  French  : — 

1.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  relating  his  troubles,  he  asked 
assistance  of  them. 

2.  He  has  forbidden  me  to  speak  to  my  brother. 

3.  I cannot  think  of  it  without  shuddering. 

4.  Too  many  masters  serve  only  to  perplex  the  mind. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

I. 

Describe  the  arrangement  of  the  land  masses  on  the  globe. 


ii. 

What  has  the  indentation  of  the  coast  line  of  Europe  to  do 
with  its  civilization  ? 


ill. 

State  the  distinction  between  a plateau  and  a plain. 
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IV. 

What  is  the  position,  structure,  and  altitude  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  ? 

v. 

What  is  the  origin  of  valleys  in  plains  ? Describe  their 
formation. 

VI. 

What  is  the  general  form  of  continents,  and  what  makes  them 
take  that  form  ? 

vn. 

Mention  the  eight  general  laws  of  continental  relief. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  (Pope’s  Rape  of  the  Lock). 

I. 

Give  an  abstract  of  the  poem. 

ii. 

a.  What  is  meant  by  the  machinery  of  a poem  ? 

b.  What  machinery  is  employed  in  the  poem  under  considera- 
on  ? 

hi. 

“Here  thou,  great  [Anna],  whom  [three  realms]  obey, 

Dost  sometimes  counsel  take  — and  sometimes  tea.” 

a.  Explain  tlie  enclosed  words. 

b.  WThat  figure  of  rhetoric  in  the  last  line  ? 

IV. 

“ At  [ombre]  singly  to  decide  their  doom.” 

“First  Ariel  perched  upon  a [matadore].” 

Derivation  and  meaning  of  the  enclosed  words. 

v. 

“ Fear  the  just  gods,  and  think  of  Scylla’s  fate  ! ” 

“She  dearly  pays  for  Nisus’  injured  hair.” 

What  is  the  story  to  which  allusion  is  made  ? 


VI. 

Explain  enclosed  parts  in  the  following  : — 

a.  “Steel  could  [the  labor  of  the  gods]  destroy, 

And  strike  to  dust  the  imperial  towers  of  Troy.” 
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b.  “Nor  half  so  fixed  [the  Trojan  could  remain, 

While  Anna  begged  and  Dido  raged  in  vain].” 

c.  “ So,  when  bold  Homer  makes  the  gods  engage, 

And  heavenly  breasts  with  human  passions  rage : 

’Gainst  [Pallas,  Mars ; Latona,  Hermes]  arrnes.” 

d.  “Not  fierce  [Othello]  in  so  loud  a strain 

[Roared  for  the  handkerchief]  that  caused  his  pain.” 

VII. 

Sylphs,  gnomes,  nymphs,  and  salamanders : distinguish. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  (Tennyson’s  Elaine). 

I. 

Write  a short  biographical  notice  of  the  author  of  Elaine. 
Mention  three  of  his  other  poems. 


ii. 

Explain  the  enclosed  words  and  expressions  in  the  following : 

1.  And  there  they  lay  till  all  their  bones  were  bleached, 

And  [lichened  into  color  with  the  crags]. 

2.  The  [tale]  of  diamonds  for  his  destined  boon. 

3.  [He  is  all  fault  who  has  no  fault  at  all.] 

4.  Charge  at  the  head  of  all  his  [Table  Round]. 

5.  Till  [rathe]  she  rose. 

6.  Robed  in  red  [samite]. 

7.  [And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true.] 

8.  Bid  call  the  [ghostly]  man. 

9.  No  surer  than  our  [falcon]  yesterday, 

[Who]  lost  the  [hern]  we  slipped  him  at. 

10.  But  Lancelot,  [when  they  glanced  at  Guinevere, 

Suddenly  speaking  of  the  wordless  man]. 

hi. 

1.  Derivation  and  meaning  of  the  following  words:  — 

(a)  Pagan,  ( b ) Concourse,  (c)  Rival,  ( d ) Skeleton,  ( e ) Oriel. 

2.  Why  does  the  'poem  begin  with  what  took  place  after  the 
time  at  which  the  story  begins? 
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(Swinton’s  Word  Book.) 


I. 


Define  (a)  Primitive,  ( b ) Derivative,  (c)  Prefix,  ( d ) Suffix, 
(e)  Analysis. 


ii. 


Analyze  and  define  the  following : — 

(a)  Bedew,  (b)  Ashore,  ( c ) Renew,  ( d ) Uncrown,  (e)  Displease. 


hi. 

Analyze  and  define  the  following:  — 

(a)  Drunkard,  ( b ) Bakery,  (c)  Boyish,  ( d ) Lambkin,  (e)  Ban- 
ishment. 

IV. 

1.  Give  two  derivatives  of  blame,  with  their  opposites. 

2.  Give  two  synonymes  of  blame , with  the  distinction  in  the 
meaning. 

v. 

\ 

From  what  is  king  derived?  Give  four  derivatives  of  king, 
with  their  meanings. 


LATIN  (Caesar  B.  G.). 

Translate : — 

A.  Interim  guotidie  . . . adesse  dicere.  — I.,  xvi. 

B.  Turn  demum  . . . prcestare  debeant.  — I.,  xvn. 

A. 

1.  Why  is  esset  subjunctive  ? 

2.  Rule  for  the  case  of  JEduos  and  frumentum. 

3.  What  is  the  subject  of  flagitare  ? Give  the  rule. 

4.  Give  all  the  participles  of  posita  est. 

5.  Rule  for  the  case  of  frumento. 

6.  Modern  name  of  the  Avar. 

7.  Principal  parts  of  subvexerat. 

8.  Inflect  the  present  indicative  of  nolebat. 

9.  Imperative  second  person  singular  of  ducere  and  dicere. 

10.  Subject  of  adesse. 

11.  Inflect  conferri  in  the  present  indicative  passive. 
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B. 

1.  Give  the  active  infinitives  of  proponit. 

2.  Compare  plurimum. 

3.  Rule  for  the  mood  of  valeat  and  possint. 

4.  Synopsis  of  tacuerat  in  the  subjunctive. 

FRENCH  (Magill’s  Grammar  and  Reader). 


I. 

Translate  into  English,  and  answer  the  questions : — 

1.  Je  voudrais,  de  tout  mon  coeur,  vous  obliger  dans  cette 
affaire. 

2.  11  se  defit  de  la  fausse  opinion  qu’il  avait  con§ue  de  leur 
merite. 

3.  Que  ces  superbes  descriptions  plussent  en  tout  temps. 

4.  Accroissons,  tous  les  jours,  notre  reputation  par  de  nou- 
veaux  actes  de  courage. 

5.  Vous  ecririez  mieux,  si  vous  etiez  plus  attentif. 

6.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  voudrais. 

7.  Why  is  congue  feminine? 

j 8.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  plussent. 

9.  Principal  parts  of  accroissons. 

10.  Why  not  du  instead  of  de  courage  ? 


ii. 

Translate  into  French  the  following  sentences:  — 

1.  France  is  a beautiful  country. 

2.  Have  you  seen  the  master  of  the  house? 

3.  He  goes  to  the  city  on  Thursdays. 

4.  The  Cotton  States  will  be  very  poor  after  this  war. 

5.  My  neighbor  is  a worthy  man,  and  his  son  is  a brave  man. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

I. 

Describe  the  process  of  making  a thermometer. 

ii. 

Explain  the  principle  involved  in  the  sucker. 
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ill. 

State  and  illustrate  the  law  of  the  wheel  and  axle. 


IY. 

Explain  by  means  of  a figure  the  lifting  pump. 

Y. 

Find  the  specific  gravity  of  a piece  of  ivory  that  weighs  16 
ounces  in  air,  and  loses  8f  ounces  when  weighed  in  water. 

VI. 

Name  the  properties  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  account  for 
the  colors  of  the  spectrum. 

VII. 

Show  by  a figure  why  objects  look  larger  when  seen  through  a 
convex  lens,  and  smaller  when  seen  through  a concave  lens. 

GEOMETRY. 

Demonstrate  the  following  theorems  : — 

1.  Straight  lines  bisecting  the  adjacent  angles  of  a parallelo- 
gram are  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

2.  The  sum  of  the  lines  drawn  from  a point  within  a triangle 
to  the  extremities  of  one  of  the  sides  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
other  two  sides. 

3.  If  there  are  two  sets  of  quantities  in  proportion,  their  prod- 
ucts or  quotients,  term  by  term,  will  be  in  proportion. 

4.  The  area  of  a trapezoid  is  equal  to  half  the  product  of  its 
altitude,  and  the  sum  of  its  parallel  sides. 

5.  The  square  described  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a right-angled 
triangle  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  described  on  the 
other  two  sides. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

FRENCH  (Magill’s  Grammar  and  Reader). 

I. 

Translate  the  following  into  English,  and  answer  the  ques- 
tions : — 

1.  Le  general  americain  est  brave  et  courageux. 

2.  Votre  chien  est  plus  grand,  plus  gros,  et  plus  vieux  que  le 
notre. 
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3.  J’ai  perdu  plus  de  dix  francs. 

4.  Donnez-moi  de  bon  pain  et  de  bon  beurre,  de  bonne  viande 
et  de  bonne  moutarde,  de  bons  oeufs,  et  de  bonnes  pommes. 

5.  La  lune  est  la  cause  des  eclipses  de  soleil. 

6.  Plural  of  general.  Give  the  rule. 

Plural  of  courageux.  Give  the  rule. 

7.  Give  the  feminine  form  of  vieux. 

Compare  grand. 

8.  Why  de  (3)  instead  of  que?  Show  by  spelling  how  dix  is 
pronounced  when  before  a consonant,  when  before  a vowel,  and 
when  alone. 

9.  What  is  de  (4)  called  ? and  what  does  it  denote  ? 

The  formation  of  the  feminine  of  bon  comes  under  what 
rule  ? 

10.  Gender  of  soleil.  Suppose  it  were  da  soleil,  instead  of  de 
soleil : how  would  you  render  it  ? 


ii. 

Translate  into  French  : — 

1.  Two  hundred  and  twelve  men. 

2.  Eighty-one  horses. 

3.  Some  happy  sisters. 

4.  A mouse  and  a clock. 

5.  A book  as  good  as  mine. 

BOTANY. 

1.  Define  a flower,  a perfect  flower,  a complete  flower,  a regular 
flower,  a symmetrical  flower,  a naked  flower,  a solitary  flower,  an 
axillary  flower,  a dioecious  flower,  a monoecious  flower. 

2.  Give  the  structure  of  the  stamen. 

3.  Name  the  parts  of  the  blade  of  the  leaf. 

4.  What  are  excurrent  trunks,  and  how  are  they  formed? 

5.  Name  and  give  examples  of  the  principal  special  forms  of 
leaves. 


ALGEBRA. 

1.  From  4 a1  x — (2  abc  — 4 be  8 d)  subtract  8 abc  — (4  a2  a; 
— 2 d)  abc. 

2.  Multiply  x2  -f-  xy  -f-  y 2 by  x 2 — xy  -f-  ya. 
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3.  Divide  3 a4  — 8 a2  ft2  + 3 a2  c2  -f  5 ft4  — 3 ft2  c2  by  a2  — ft2. 

4 Reduce  (a4  — Z>4)  (a2 -f  2 aft -f  ft2)  simplest 

(<r»  — 2 aft -f  ft2)  (a2— ft2)  (a -f  ft)  1 simplest 

form  by  inspection. 


5.  From  x 


6.  Divide 


a‘ 


- take  2 * + 

a2  — ft2  cc  (a  — ft) 

+ 2 aft  -f  ft2  by  (a  -f  ft)2 ' 


7.  Divide  ^ ^4  a%  by  ( — 2 a2  ftc3)5. 

ft 


8.  Subtract  (a  — 2 ft)5  from  (a  -}-  2 ft)5.  Use  the  Binomial 
Theorem. 

9.  In  a mixture  of  wine  and  cider,  one  half  of  the  whole,  plus 
twenty-five  gallons,  was  wine ; and  one-third  part,  minus  five 
gallons,  was  cider  : how  many  gallons  were  there  of  each  ? 

10.  Solve  the  equations  \-  7 y = 99. 


f-  + Tx  = BL 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  (Parker’s  Exercises). 

I. 

In  what  respect  are  the  following  sentences  faulty?  Correct 
each,  and  give  the  rule  : — 

1.  The  lady  was  sewing  with  a Roman  nose. 

2.  We  rested  beneath  the  umbrageous  foliage  of  a shady  oak, 
and  then  resumed  our  journey  anew. 

3.  The  farmer  went  to  his  neighbor,  and  told  him  that  his 
cattle  were  in  his  field. 

4.  Such  a sight  was  enough  to  dumbfounder  an  ordinary  man. 

5.  When  I made  some  apropos  remarks  upon  his  conduct,  he 
began  to  quiz  me. 

6.  “Let  go  the  halyards,”  shouted  the  captain  : “haul  up  the 
clew- lines,  lay  aloft,  and  furl  the  sail.” 

ii. 

1.  Define  “ allusion,”  and  give  an  example. 

2.  Define  “ metaphor,”  and  give  an  example. 

3.  Define  “hyperbole,”  and  give  an  example. 


GENERAL  COURSE. 
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hi. 

1.  Make  a plan  of  a description  of  the  Newton  High  School- 
house. 

2.  Write  out  the  description  according  to  the  plan. 

Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  and  give  the 
rules : — 

1.  The  man  came  tuesday  and  will  remain  during  the  winter. 

2.  The  All  Powerful  god  commands  us  to  worship  him,  and 
not  to  bow  down  to  Gods  of  wood  and  stone. 

3.  I am  unable  to  inform  you  where  i shall  he  next  Summer. 

4.  said  my  brother  “see  that  payment  is  immediately  made.” 

5.  we  have  lately  published  a work  called  high  Life  below 
stairs. 

6.  P P Norton  m d L L D.. 

7.  The  author  dreads  the  critic  the  miser  the  thief  the  crimi- 
nal the  magistrate  and  everybody  public  opinion 

8.  Lend  lend  your  wings  i mount  i fly 

9.  Books  and  study  only  teach  the  proper  use  of  hooks. 

10.  The  ancients  feared  death  we  thanks  to  Christianity  fear 
only  dying. 

The  courses  of  study  at  the  Pligh  School  are  as  follows  : 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. — FIRST  TERM. 

English  Language,  3 ; Natural  Philosophy,  3 ; Music,  1 ; 
Drawing,  2 ; Latin,  3 ; * French,  3 ; * Algebra,  3 ;*  Zool- 
ogy,  2 * 

SECOND  TERM. 

English  Language,  3 ; Natural  Philosophy,  or  Botany, 
3 ; Music,  1 ; Drawing,  2 ; Latin,  3 ; * French,  3 ; * Alge- 
bra, 3 ; * Mineralogy,  2.* 

SECOND  YEAR.  — FIRST  TERM. 

English  Language,  3 ; Chemistry,  3 ; Music,  1 ; Draw- 
ing, 2 ; Latin,  3 ; * French,  3 ; * Geometry,  2 ; * Geology, 
2.* 


* Elective  Studies. 
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SECOND  TERM. 

English  Language,  3 ; Chemistry  or  Astronomy,  3 ; 
Music,  1 ; Drawing,  2 ; Latin,  3 ; * French,  3 ; * Political 
Economy,  3 ; * Geometry,  2.* 

THIRD  YEAR.  — FIRST  TERM. 

English  Language,  3 ; Physical  Geography,  3 ; Music, 
1;  Drawing,  2;  Latin,  3;*  French,  3;*  German,  3;* 
Trigonometry,  2 ; * History,  2.* 

SECOND  TERM. 

English  Language,  3 ; Physiology,  3 ; Music,  1 ; Draw- 
ing, 2;  Latin,  3;*  French,  3;*  German,  3 ; * Constitu- 
tion of  United  States,  3 ;*  Surveying,  2 ;*  History,  2.* 

FOURTH  YEAR.  — FIRST  TERM. 

English  Language,  3 ; Mental  Philosophy,  3 ; Music,  1 ; 
Drawing,  1 ; * Latin,  3 ; * German,  3 ; * Rhetoric,  2 ; * 
History,  3.* 

SECOND  TERM. 

English  Language,  3 ; Moral  Philosophy,  3 ; Music,  1 ; 
Drawing,  1;*  Latin,  3;*  German,  3;*  Rhetoric,  2*; 
History,  3.* 

Declamation  and  Composition  throughout  the  course. 

COLLEGE  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR.  — FIRST  TERM. 

English  Language,  Latin,  Algebra,  Music,  Natural 
Philosophy,*  French,*  Drawing.* 

SECOND  TERM. 

English  Language,  Latin,  Algebra,  Music,  Natural 
Philosophy,  or  Botany,*  French,*  Drawing.* 


* Elective  Studies. 


MERCANTILE  COURSE. 
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SECOND  YEAR.  — FIRST  TERM. 

English  Language,  Latin,  Greek,  Geometry,  Music, 
Chemistry,*  French,*  Drawing,*  AdvancedAlgebra.* 

SECOND  TERM. 

English  Language,  Latin,  Greek,  Geometry,  Music, 
Chemistry  or  Astronomy,*  French,*  Drawing,*  Advanced 
Algebra.* 

THIRD  YEAR.  — FIRST  TERM. 

Latin,  Greek,  Music,  French,*  German,*  Drawing,* 
English  Language,*  History,*  Geography,*  Advanced 
Geometry.* 

SECOND  TERM. 

Same  as  first  term. 

FOURTH  YEAR.  — FIRST  TERM. 

Latin,  Greek,  Review  of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  Music, 
English  Language,*  German,*  Analytic  Geometry,*  Use 
of  Logarithms,*  Drawing.* 

SECOND  TERM. 

Latin,  Greek,  Review  of  Geometry  and  Arithmetic, 
Music,  English  Language,*  German,*  Analytic  Geometry,* 
Use  of  Logarithms,*  Drawing.* 

Declamation  and  Composition  throughout  the  course. 

MERCANTILE  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR.  — FIRST  TERM. 

English  Language  (Study  of  English  Composition, 
Declamation,  Reading  of  English  Authors),  French,  His- 
tory, Writing,  Music.  Other  studies  may  be  elected  from 
the  General  Course. 


* Elective  Studies. 
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SECOND  TERM. 

English  Language  (same  as  first  term),  French,  History, 
Writing,  Music,  and  Elective  Studies. 

SECOND  YEAR.  — FIRST  TERM. 

English  Language,  French,  History,  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy, Writing,  Music,  Elective  Studies. 

SECOND  TERM. 

English  Language,  French,  History,  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy, Political  Economy,  Writing,  Music,  Elective 
Studies. 

THIRD  YEAR.  — FIRST  TERM. 

English  Language,  French,  German,  Commercial  Arith- 
metic, Book-Keeping,  Writing,  Music,  Physical  Geography 
elective. 

SECOND  TERM. 

English  Language,  French  (including  French  Mercantile 
Correspondence),  German,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Book- 
Keeping,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Writing, 
Music,  Physiology  elective. 

That  the  study  of  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Book- 
Keeping  may  be  entirely  practical,  the  teachers  who  will 
have  this  department  in  charge  will  familiarize  themselves 
not  merely  with  text-book  rules  and  forms,  but  with  the 
actual  work  of  some  of  the  best  business  houses. 

Scholars  in  the  other  courses  will  be  admitted  to  the 
work  of  any  year  in  the  Commercial  Course  for  which 
they  are  fitted ; other  studies  at  first  being  received  as 
equivalents  of  those  in  the  prescribed  course. 

Lectures  on  various  topics  suited  to  those  preparing  for 
business  life  will  be  given  at  stated  times  by  competent 
gentlemen. 


GRADUATES  OF  1875. 
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Below  are  the  names  of  the  graduates  of  the  Class  of 

1875:  — 


FOUR  YEARS’  COURSE. 


Carrie  L.  Bourne, 
Nellie  N.  Cole, 

Ellen  F.  Dalrymple, 

Mary  G.  Day, 

7 » 

Annie  F.  Gage, 

Lucia  D.  Guild, 

J.  Maud  Lincoln, 
Sarah  E.  Lyon, 
Margaret  A.  Mague, 
Carrie  J.  Newell, 
Hattie  M.  Peirce, 
Helen  O.  Roberts, 
Abbie  A.  Ryder, 
Nellie  S.  Sherman, 


Mary  E.  Tufts, 

Sarah  E.  Tufts, 
Marion  E.  Williams, 
Isaac  T.  Burr,  jun., 
Olen  L.  Carter, 
Oliver  M.  Fisher, 
Henry  E.  Gordon, 
William  W.  Johnson, 
Lyman  W.  King, 
Arthur  W.  Kelley, 
James  L.  Lester, 
Frederick  J.  Ranlett, 
Willard  E.  Smith, 
William  H.  Sylvester, 
S.  Turpin. 


three  years’  course. 


Lillie  R.  Broughton, 
Bertha  Forbes, 
Mary  E.  Jenison, 
Emma  A.  Page, 

Cora  G.  Plimpton, 
Nellie  M.  Sullivan, 
Alice  E.  Sinclaire, 
Ella  Warren, 

Alice  M.  Woodward, 


Mortimer  B.  Allen, 
Joseph  F.  Batchelder, 
Edward  W.  Cook, 
George  M.  Cranitch, 
Charles  S.  Johnson, 
Charles  R.  Noyes, 
Herbert  F.  Sylvester, 
Edward  B.  Towne, 
Jesse  Warren. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BIGELOW,  UNDER- 
WOOD, LINCOLN,  AND  JACKSON  SCHOOLS. 


The  Committee  of  District  makes  the  following 
brief  report : — 

The  discipline  of  the  various  classes  composing  the 
district  has  been  in  most  cases  excellent,  and  the 
deportment  of  the  pupils  usually  refined  and  satisfac- 
tory. Only  a small  amount  of  severity  has  been 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  end.  The  even  requisi- 
tions of  most  teachers,  their  own  quiet  deportment, 
and  the  steady  support  of  the  community,  will  always 
give  similar  results. 

Truancy  in  a few  cases  at  the  North  Village  seems 
to  have  been  followed  by  steady  attendance,  and  in- 
terest in  the  work.  The  district  is  growing  in  num- 
bers. It  has  not  correspondingly  increased  in  classes. 
The  present  committee  does  not  intend  that  it  shall. 
The  better  classification  that  increasing  numbers 
have  thus  far  given  makes  it  possible  that  a teacher 
should  teach  even  fifty  with  comfort  and  success. 
Some  have  even  more  than  that,  and  with  progress 
highly  satisfactory.  The  majority  of  our  pupils  go 
from  class  to  class  up  the  grade.  Industry,  docility, 
and  good  health  give  us  often,  however,  a chance  to 
make  an  exception.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  com- 
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mittee,  that  children  shall  not  be  forced  up  if  not 
qualified  to  go,  nor  kept  back  when  they  are  able  to 
take  more  rapid  steps.  To  this  end  the  master  of 
the  district  keeps  a watchful  eye  ; and  on  this  point 
we  hope  no  parent  in  the  community  has  cause  of 
complaint. 

The  standing  of  the  pupils  at  the  time  of  gradua- 
tion is  best  indicated  by  what  they  are  able  to  do 
on  entering  the  High  School.  In  this  it  is  believed 
that  our  record  is  good.  The  closing  exercises  of  the 
school  year  pointed  also  and  plainly  to  very  good 
teaching.  The  curriculum  has  been  increased  by 
some  elementary  physiology  and  physics.  We  leave 
that  change  to  speak  for  itself.  A few  teachers 
have  resigned.  In  filling  their  places  the  committee 
have  asked  themselves  the  question,  Who  will  best 
fill  the  vacant  places  ? and  believe  they  have  gov- 
erned themselves  accordingly.  They  regret  even 
the  temporary  absence  of  the  head  assistant  in  the 
Bigelow, — a highly  valued  co-worker  with  the  con- 
scientious energetic  master  of  the  district. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

H.  C.  IIardon. 


EEPOET  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  OH  THE  CLAFLIN  AHD 

ADAMS  SCHOOLS. 


An  interesting  report  of  one  of  the  schools  in  our 
district  was  read  at  our  last  meeting  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ward  Three.  Important  facts  Avere  pre- 
sented, and  practical  suggestions  made,  that  are 
valuable  to  this  Board. 

Your  Committee  Avould  report,  that  while  in  many 
respects  the  condition  of  the  Claflin  and  Adams 
Schools,  which  are  more  particularly  under  our  care, 
is  favorable,  and  the  work  of  the  teachers  faithfully 
performed,  yet  a deficiency  is  evident  in  some  of  the 
homelier  elementary  branches  of  study.  We  con- 
sider, in  the  education  of  children,  of  first  and 
foremost  importance,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  lan- 
guage. We  would  by  no  means  disparage  music, 
drawing,  or  other  excellent  and  desirable  studies, 
but  desire  to  insist  that  the  closest  attention  and  the 
best  efforts  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  shall  be 
given  to  the  practical  and  indispensable  studies 
which  we  have  named. 

We  do  not  Avish  to  underrate  the  commendable 
progress  of  our  schools,  or  fail  to  appreciate  the 
efforts  and  success  of  our  tried  and  competent  teach- 
ers; but  Ave  think  that  the  advantage  of  continued 
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instruction  under  the  same  teachers  year  by  year, 
together  with  the  facilities  which  our  schools  enjoy, 
should  produce  even  greater  results. 

While  the  division  of  time  for  each  study  may 
seem  to  be  the  best,  we  find  in  Class  Seven,  where  a 
little  more  time  has  been  spent  upon  arithmetic,  a 
good  result  has  been  attained.  The  only  change  of 
teachers  during  the  past  year  was  made  in  this  class 
in  the  Adams  School ; and  good  work  has  been  done. 
With  the  time  allotted  to  each  study,  we  feel  that 
the  teachers  have  done  well. 

Our  schools  are  not  academies  for  the  further  cul- 
ture of  already  trained  minds,  nor  are  they  modelled 
to  furnish  special  instruction  for  children  of  genius 
or  marked  ability  in  any  particular  direction ; but 
they  are  conducted  upon  the  principle  of  the  best 
good  for  the  average  scholar ; and  your  Committee 
feel  assured  that  parents  will  not  be  satisfied  that 
our  schools  are  in  the  best  possible  condition,  until 
even  greater  proficiency  is  secured  in  these  practical 
studies. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  your  Committee, 

II.  C.  Hayden. 


REPORT  OF  TIIE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PIERCE,  DAVIS, 
AND  FRANKLIN  SCHOOLS. 


The  order  requiring  the  local  committees  to  report 
the  schools  under  their  immediate  charge  having 
been  adopted  after  a part  of  the  school  year  had 
passed,  necessitates  such  report  from  memory,  as  we 
have  no  memoranda  of  earlier  visits. 

In  reviewing  the  schools  in  Ward  Three  the  past 
year,  while  there  may  not  have  been  any  cases  of  ex- 
cellence requiring  special  mention,  we  are  convinced 
the  general  average  of  success  has  been  above  that  of 
previous  years.  Our  schools  have  enjoyed  the  past 
year,  to  a greater  extent  than  usual,  the  three  condi- 
tions necessary, in  fact  indispensable,  to  the  best  suc- 
cess ; viz.,  comfortable  and  convenient  accommo- 
dations regular  and  punctual  attendance,  and  an 
earnest  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  scholars, 
teachers,  and  parents,  in  the  work  to  be  done. 

At  the  close  of  the  previous  school  year,  the 
Franklin  School  was  in  a somewhat  demoralized  con- 
dition, growing  largely  out  of  the  effort  to  accommo- 
date a class  of  older  boys  than  usually  attend  our 
schools,  who,  being  out  of  work  during  the  winter  of 
1873-74,  applied  for  admission  to  the  schools ; and 
while  the  larger  portion  thus  admitted  worked  faith- 
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fully,  and  improved  the  opportunity  given  them,  a 
smaller  portion  did  not  appreciate  the  advantages 
thus  given  and  so  much  needed ; and  their  influence 
upon  the  younger  scholars  was  such  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  all  those  who  had  been 
admitted,  to  a room  in  the  Pierce  School,  and  place 
them  under  the  charge  of  another  teacher.  This  af- 
forded some  relief ; but  the  effects  of  evil  association 
were  but  too  apparent  until  the  close  of  the  year. 

But  twTo  of  the  rooms  in  the  Franklin  building  had 
been  occupied  at  the  close  of  the  schools  in  June, 
1874.  At  the  commencement  of  the  schools  in 
September,  the  larger  number  of  scholars  further  in- 
creased by  some  sent  from  the  Davis  School  for  want 
of  room,  it  was  found  necessary  to  open  the  four 
rooms  in  the  Franklin  building;  and  the  schools  were 
placed  in  charge  of  an  experienced  and  successful 
teacher,  who  with  the  earnest  co-operation  of  her 
three  assistants,  aided  by  the  timely  suggestions  and 
coercive  support  of  the  master,  with  the  wratchful 
care  of  the  truant-officer,  has  given  us  at  the  close 
of  the  year  a school  which  in  discipline,  in  punctual 
and  regular  attendance,  and  in  general  school-work 
thoroughly  done,1  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
other  school  in  the  district. 

The  schools  in  the  Davis  building  have  fully  sus- 
tained their  previous  well-earned  reputation.  The 
highest  and  lowest  grades  in  this  school  have  been 
fortunate  in  retaining  the  services  of  their  respective 
teachers  for  so  long  a time.  Several  graduates  from 
the  High  School,  and  one  from  Harvard  College  in 
the  class  of  1875,  commenced  their  school  course 
, with  the  same  teacher  who  now  has  charge  of  the 
first  primary  school. 
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The  rule,  admitting  on  the  1st  of  April  such  schol- 
ars as  will  be  five  years  old  at  the  commencement  of 

%/ 

the  next  school  year,  caused  much  inconvenience  in 
this  school  from  want  of  sufficient  room,  and  divid- 
ing the  work  of  the  teacher  at  the  time  when  her 
regular  class  required  the  most  attention  to  prepare 
them  to  pass  on  to  the  next  grade  The  experience 
of  the  past  year  in  both  the  first  primary  schools  in 
this  ward  would  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  the 
advantage  to  those  entering  for  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year  was  greater  than  the  loss  caused 
by  their  entrance  to  the  regular  class. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  winter  term,  it  was 
found  that  an  unusually  large  number  of  scholars  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  classes  were  unable  to  perform 
the  work  assigned  them.  A part  of  them  were  the 
natural  result  of  graded  schools,  those  who  from 
irregularity  of  attendance  or  other  causes  had  failed 
to  do  the  work  in  the  lower  classes  ; but  the  larger 
portion  were  older  boys  who  had  been  taken  out  of 
school  one  year  or  more  through  the  spring,  sum- 
mer, and  fall  months,  and  upon  their  return  in  win- 
ter found  the  classes  to  which  they  had  formerly 
belonged  so  far  advanced  that  to  join  them,  and  at- 
tempt to  do  the  work  which  they  could  not  under- 
stand, would  be  a waste  of  time  and  an  injury  to  the 
rest  of  the  class.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  form  a special  class;  and,  as  the 
larger  portion  belonged  to  the  seventh  class,  they  were 
placed  in  charge  of  the  teacher  of  that  class,  who 
divided  her  time  between  this  special  and  a regular 
seventh  class,  which  was  now  able  to  take  the  allotted 
work,  and  perform  it  in  its  regular  order.  The  work 
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of  the  special  class  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher  under  the  direction  of  the  master.  As  the 
older  boys  were  expecting  to  leave  school  at  the  close 
of  the  term,  they  were  drilled  more  especially  in 
reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic ; while  those  who 
were  intending  to  continue  in  school  reviewed  the 
sixth,  and  took  some  portion  of  the  seventh  class 
work,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year 
joined  the  seventh  class,  and  are  now  holding  a 
respectable  rank. 

Inquiry  among  the  scholars  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
classes,  since  the  adoption  of  the  order  making  the 
study  of  drawing  elective  in  those  classes,  shows  that 
about  one-fourth  the  number  would  prefer  to  ex- 
change drawing  for  some  other  study.  The  larger 
portion  of  those  are  the  older  boys,  who  from  irreg- 
ularity of  attendance  or  other  causes  have  not  done 
thoroughly  the  work  in  the  lower  classes,  and  who  do 
not  propose  to  continue  their  studies  beyond  the 
Grammar  School,  some  of  them  not  beyond  the 
present  term.  This  limited  time  suggests  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  to  those  studies  which  shall  be  of 
the  most  practical  advantage  to  them ; and  the  teacher, 
relieved  from  spending  her  time  with  those  who  take 
little  or  no  interest  in  drawing,  can  give  her  whole 
attention  to  those  who  are  interested,  and  may  make 
the  study  profitable  to  them. 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  review  of  our  schools 
without  bearing  testimony  to  the  faithful  and  efficient 
manner  in  which  the  teachers,  one  and  all,  have  dis- 
charged the  duties  devolving  upon  them.  The  mas- 
ter, dividing  his  time  between  the  three  schools  in 
this  ward  and  two  of  the  schools  in  Ward  Two,  has 
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devoted  himself,  in  school  hours  and  out  of  school 
hours,  to  the  thorough  accomplishment  of  the  work 
assigned  to  the  schools  under  his  charge  ; receiving,  as 
he  has  deserved,  the  earnest  and  willing  co-operation 
of  all  the  teachers  under  his  direction.  Sustained 
by  the  entire  confidence  and  frequent  encourage- 
ment of  the  parents,  aided  by  a long  and  successful 
experience  in  teaching,  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon 
our  schools  a large  influence ; and  the  result  is  seen 
in  their  present  satisfactory  condition. 

i 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

E.  W.  Wood. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  WILLIAMS 
AND  HAMILTON  SCHOOLS. 


Tiie  pupils  in  the  Williams  School  were  invited, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  rooms  thoroughly 
renovated  and  improved,  presenting  an  attractive 
appearance. 

The  several  departments  of  these  schools  were 
placed  in  charge  of  teachers,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, of  large  experience. 

The  results  of  the  examinations,  as  made  by  the 
Committee,  have  been  alike  creditable  to  pupils  and 
teachers.  A constant  improvement  has  been  made 
in  methods  and  work.  Good  progress  has  been 
made  in  all  of  the  studies  pursued. 

The  discipline  has  been  mild,  yet  firm  and  effect- 
ive ; the  deportment  very  good. 

A great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
attendance  of  pupils  as  compared  with  preceding 
years. 

The  pupils  have  generally,  by  close  application  to 
their  studies,  gained  their  promotions.  A good  class 
graduated  from  both  schools,  nearly  all  entering  the 
High  School.  No  changes  in  teachers  have  been 
made  during  the  year. 

All  the  teachers  have  manifested  an  earnest  desire 
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to  do  all  they  could  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  those  committed  to  their  charge. 

To  their  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty 
devolving  upon  them,  the  Committee  with  pleasure 
bear  grateful  testimony. 


/ 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PROSPECT  SCHOOL. 


In  reporting  upon  the  standing  of  these  schools,  I 
may  be  excused  for  going  outside  of  this  district,  and 
remarking  that,  the  opportunity  which  formerly  ex- 
isted, for  any  one  of  the  Committee  to  claim  for  the 
schools  under  his  special  supervision  superiority 
in  comparison  with  other  schools  in  the  city,  does  not 
now  exist,  owing  to  the  system  which  has  been 
adopted  in  connection  with  the  employment  of  a 
Superintendent,  that  compels  uniformity,  not  between 
individuals,  but  schools,  which  we  had  previously 
failed  to  produce ; not  that  the  standard  of  the  bet- 
ter has  been  made  lower,  but  that  that  of  the  less 
successful  has  been  raised  to  them  ; and  therefore 
you  are  spared  the  report,  from  year  to  year,  that 
such  and  such  schools  have  failed  to  meet  the  expec- 
tations of  the  Committee.  This  feature  alone  will 
justify  us  in  claiming  that  progress  has  been  made 
in  their  general  condition. 

The  schools  of  this  village  have  been  fortunate 
through  the  past  year,  that  no  changes  have  been 
made  in  their  corps  of  teachers  (the  circle  not  hav- 
ing been  invaded  as  heretofore,  and  its  members  cap- 
tured by  the  much-dreaded  widower,  or  the  roaming 
committee-man,  or  teacher  from  our  neighboring 
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cities),  who  have  continued  to  be  both  able  and  will- 
ing to  devote  themselves,  in  school  and  out,  to  the 
interests  of  their  pupils.  By  co-operating  with  the 
special  teachers  with  whom  they  have  been  associated, 
they  accomplish  the  best  results,  and  I am  satisfied 
that  they  have  generally  received  the  approbation 
of  their  patrons  and  of  the  Committee. 

Excellent  order  has  been  maintained  in  the  school- 
rooms and  on  the  premises  by  the  several  teachers, 
without  recourse  to  severity. 

Promotion  under  our  reasonably  high  standard  is 
indicative  of  the  success  attained  by  the  efforts  of 
the  teachers,  and  which  has  proved  highly  creditable 
to  them. 

The  ninth  and  eighth  classes  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  master  and  his  assistant,  but  principally 
of  the  latter  (the  master’s  duties  being  of  a general 
character  through  the  district),  and  the  seventh  and 
sixth  under  the  first  assistant,  were  promoted  entire ; 
and  the  fifth,  fourth,  third,  second,  and  first  with  but 
a few  exceptions,  which  were  excusable  by  those 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances ; showing  that 
the  master  and  all  his  assistants  are  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  parents  and  patrons  of  these 
schools. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  value  of  the  special 
teachers  employed  for  music,  writing,  and  drawing, 
as  elements  of  success  to  the  schools;  but  justice  will 
be  done  them  by  the  Committee  whose  duty  it  is  to 
report  on  those  subjects. 

I am  aware  that  a feeling  exists  in  the  community, 
to  a considerable  extent,  that  the  system  of  conduct- 
ing our  schools  is  not  as  good  as  formerly,  and  that 
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the  results  are  not  equal  to  them  * and  it  is  easy  to 
appreciate  the  views  entertained  by  those  who  have 
seen  the  results  of  the  old  system  under  the  very 
best  of  teachers,  where  but  a small  range  of  studies 
was  prescribed.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
six  hours  of  the  hardest  labor  was  required  in  school, 
and  from  the  scholar  of  average  ability,  and  less, 
from  one  to  three  hours  out  of  it,  to  produce  those 
results. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  same  pro- 
ficiency in  all  the  branches  of  the  broad  range  of 
studies  pursued,  and  now  considered  necessary, 
should  be  attained,  considering  the  small  amount  of 
time  which  can  be  given  to  study  in  school,  in  a 
measure  owing  to  the  reduced  hours,  with  the  gen- 
eral aversion  by  all  parents  that  their  children  shall 
be  required  to  study  regularly  at  home.  I will  add, 
that  the  important  requirement  of  the  old  system, 
long  school-days  and  the  required  study  at  home, 
the  results  of  which  we  look  back  to  with  so  much 
satisfaction,  has  but  a few  friends  at  this  time ; but  I 
claim,  that,  until  a partial  return  to  it  is  approved  by 
public  opinion,  the  most  important  element  of  suc- 
cess to  the  young,  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
by  individual  effort,  will  be  sacrificed. 


J.  A.  Gould. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HYDE  SCHOOL. 


There  are  two  schools  in  the  Hyde  Schoolhouse  at 
Newton  Highlands.  Both  have  remained  during 
the  year  under  the  teachers  who  have  taught  them 
since  their  organization. 

Miss  Alotta  E.  Stearns  has  charge  of  the  primary 
school,  in  which  there  are  three  classes,  and  about 
fifty  pupils.  The  teacher  who  has  three  grades  to 
instruct,  and  keep  well  advanced  according  to  the 
established  standard,  has  a somewhat  harder  task 
than  the  teacher  of  a single  class.  Miss  Stearns  has 
worked  faithfully  and  skilfully.  She  wins  the  affec- 
tion and  confidence  of  her  pupils,  who  find  their 
school  a pleasant  place,  and  are  not  willingly  absent 
from  it.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  improvement  in  regularity  and  prompt- 
ness of  attendance.  The  work  with  these  primary 
scholars  is,  of  course,  in  a great  degree  directed  to 
the  awakening  of  interest  in  the  topics  presented, 
and  to  training  the  mind  to  habits  of  attention. 
These  essential  points  are  not  overlooked  in  this 
school. 

The  two  grammar-school  classes  of  the  Hyde 
School  (Classes  IV.  and  V.)  are  instructed  by  Miss 
Mary  J.  Fisher,  who  was  the  first  teacher  employed 
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in  the  village  at  a time,  not  long  ago,  when  the  only 
school  numbered  scarcely  a dozen  pupils.  Her  school 
at  the  present  time  is  not  quite  so  large  as  before 
the  summer  vacation,  but  numbers  about  thirty 
pupils.  There  was'  a time  when  the  discipline  of 
this  school  made  severe  demands  upon  the  teacher’s 
tact  and  energy ; but  there  has  been  no  serious 
trouble  in  that  particular  during  the  past  year.  In 
all  their  studies  the  pupils  show  commendable 
interest;  and  the  average  proficiency  of  the  classes 
is  good.  Your  Committee’s  examinations  have  made 
him  satisfied  that  the  pupils  are  not  only  carefully 
drilled  in  the  recitation  of  lessons,  but  are  so  taught 
that  they  discover  and  understand  the  sense,  as  well 
as  the  letter,  and  are  disciplined  to  think  for  them- 
selves. 

The  piano  purchased  for  the  Hyde  School  last 
spring  is  placed  in  Miss  Fisher’s  room ; and  several 
times  daily  it  is  enjoyed  by  the  pupils  of  both  rooms. 
Unquestionably  the  benefit  resulting  is  great.  The 
schools  would  seem  quite  different  without  it.  A 
piano  in  the  schoolroom,  and  frequently  used  in 
connection  with  singing  and  marching  exercises,  is 
a helper  in  the  educational  work. 

Within  the  past  year  some  work  has  been  done 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  schoolhouse  grounds. 
They  were  ploughed  in  the  spring,  and  graded  as 
much  as  was  practicable.  In  the  fall  they  were 
seeded  down.  About  fifty  trees  have  been  planted, 
which  give  promise  of  thrifty  growth,  and  of  pleasant 
shade  at  no  distant  day.  Gravel  walks  have  been 
constructed  from  the  rear  entrances  to  the  yard  on 
Lincoln  Street  to  the  schoolhouse.  These  are  a 
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great  convenience  for  scholars  coming  from  Lincoln 
Street  and  north  of  it.  There  is  need  of  some 
additional  outlay  to  complete  the  finish  of  the  yard 
in  the  neat  style  characteristic  of  most  of  the  school 
premises  of  the  city.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
city  will  some  time  have  the  means  and  the  disposi- 
tion to  remodel  the  building  so  that  the  large  and 
pretentious  ugliness  of  its  proportions  may  be  modi- 
fied in  the  interest  of  that  education  in  good  taste 
which  a civilized  community  is  under  moral  obliga- 
tion to  supply  by  its  public  buildings. 

One  testimony  to  the  fidelity  and  discretion  of 
the  teachers  of  these  schools  deserves  to  be  recorded  : 
Not  a single  complaint  of  hardship  or  injustice  has 
come  to  your  Committee  from  any  quarter. 

Walter  Allen, 
Committee  on  the  Hyde  School. 


REPORT  OE  COMMITTEE  OX  THE  OAK  HILL  SCHOOL. 


Until  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  June,  there 
were  two  schools  at  Oak  Hill,  containing  together 
less  than  forty  pupils.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term,  the  schools  were  united,  in  accordance  with 
the  vote  of  the  School  Committee.  The  consolidated 
school  was  given  in  charge  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Minter, 
who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  most  advanced  of 
the  two  schools  for  a few  months.  The  school  now 
occupies  the  south  room  of  the  schoolhouse.  There 
have  been  about  thirty  scholars  in  attendance.  At  the 
beginning  there  were  six  classes,  corresponding  with 
the  first,  third,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
classes  of  the  graded  schools.  The  seventh  class, 
which  was  like  “ the  freshman  class  of  one,"  immor- 
talized in  Dr.  Holmes’s  poem,  was,  after  a few  weeks, 
promoted  in  a body;  and  there  are  now  but  five 
classes.  As  each  of  these  five  classes  recites  several 
times  a day  in  different  studies,  the  Oak  Hill  School 
is  a busy  place.  If  any  one  finds  leisure  in  school 
hours,  it  is  not  the  teacher.  It  is  not  likely  that  any 
other  teacher  in  the  city,  whose  responsibilities  are 
limited  to  a single  room,  has  a task  so  arduous  and 
exhausting  as  Miss  Minter’s ; and  it  is  a pleasure  to 
bear  testimony  in  this  report  to  the  devotion,  energy, 
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and  success  of  her  application  to  the  duties  of  the 
position.  Your  Committee  believes  that  under  her 
administration,  and  largely  owing  to  her  tact  and 
endurance  of  hard  work,  the  change  made  is  proving 
a beneficent  one.  It  is  manifest  that  when  all  the 
stages  of  a child’s  education,  from  the  primer  class 
until  fitted  for  the  high  school,  are  directed  by  one 
teacher,  it  may  be  wise  to  modify  in  many  respects 
the  rigid  class  system  of  the  graded  schools.  Indeed, 
it  must  be  modified  ; but  if  wisely  done,  it  need  not 
entail  any  loss  of  acquirements  or  discipline.  Your 
Committee  believes  that  the  pupils  of  the  Oak  Hill 
School  are  making  better  progress  than  before,  and 
that  the  conditions  of  a good  school,  so  far  as  they 
are  dependent  upon  the  city,  are  all  present.  The 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils  have  certainly 
improved  since  the  union.  One  serious  drawback 
is  irregularity  of  attendance,  some  parents  seeming 
quite  indifferent  whether  their  children  go  to  school, 
or  not ; but  the  evil  is  no  greater  since  the  union 
than  before. 

A class  of  four  was  graduated  from  this  school 
last  summer.  One  or  two  of  these  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  graduating  class  out  of  due  course,  and 
showed  their  appreciation  of  the  fact  by  diligent  and 
earnest  study.  All  the  classes  appeared  well  at  the 
summer  examination. 

Walter  Allen, 

Committee  on  Oak  Hill  School. 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  MASON  SCHOOL. 


The  Committee  are  glad  to  speak  in  terms  of 
commendation  as  to  the  general  appearance  of  the 
various  classes.  The  teachers  give  evidence  of 
earnest  labor,  and  in  most  respects  with  gratifying 
success.  The  results  in  language,  mental  arithmetic, 
music,  and  drawing  are  indicative  of  careful  teach- 
ing. In  the  reading  and  written  arithmetic  of  some 
of  the  classes,  the  Committee  would  have  been  glad 
to  find  more  marked  improvement. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  there  was  no 
special  teacher  in  penmanship.  Since  that  time, 
under  the  care  of  the  present  instructor,  the  im- 
provement is  more  marked. 

The  importance  of  the  teacher’s  office,  and  the 
large  demands  it  makes  upon  its  occupant  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  results,  are  not  likely  to  be  over- 
estimated. Therefore  it  is  desirable  that  the  teacher 
bring  into  the  work  the  most  complete  preparation 
possible.  As  the  stream  will  not  rise  above  its 
source,  so  the  scholar  may  not  be  expected  to  attain 
to  or  strive  after  a higher  standard  of  excellence 
than  is  placed  before  him  in  the  teacher.  The  moral 
character,  the  scholarship,  the  culture  and  general 
deportment  of  the  instructor,  will  be  looked  upon  as 
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the  measure  of  what  is  expected  of  the  pupil.  • Re- 
finement in  manner  and  speech,  accuracy  in  scholar- 
ship, and  neatness  in  personal  appearance,  as  well  as 
dignity  in  intercourse  with  the  pupils,  and  with  each 
other  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils,  will  have  an 
important  influence  for  good  upon  the  school ; while 
the  absence  of  these  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pre- 
judicial to  its  highest  interests.  Nor  is  it  sufficient 
that  the  teacher  should  be  conscientiously  desirous 
of  doing  his  whole  duty.  The  true  teacher  is 
endowed  by  nature  with  certain  intuitions  requisite 
to  his  profession,  and  no  amount  of  application  can 
wholly  compensate  for  their  absence.  In  many  of 
the  teachers  of  the  Mason  School  we  are  happy  to 
recognize  these  qualifications.  Newton  cannot  afford 
to  employ  inferior  teachers. 

It  is  not  possible  for  a thoroughly  competent 
teacher  to  wholly  sink  his  individuality  : while  con- 
forming to  the  general  plan  of  instruction,  and 
adopting  its  general  routine,  he  cannot  well  be 
hampered  with  too  much  of  detail.  He  must  to 
some  extent  be  allowed  to  work  in  his  own  harness, 
and,  if  qualified  for  the  position,  may  safely  be 
allowed  to  do  so.  In  the  matter  of  reading  par- 
ticularly is  this  illustrated.  If  good  readers  be 
produced,  it  matters  little  whether  in  the  process 
the  teacher  shall  use  ten  pages  or  one  hundred. 
Something  being  left  to  his  discretion,  the  teacher 
may  be  more  rigidly  held  to  responsibility  for 
results. 

The  Committee  have  the  conviction  that  there 
exists  another  evil  more  easily  told  than  provided 
for.  The  order  of  exercises  in  the  various  classes  is 
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such  that  a very  large  proportion  of  each  school 
session  is  occupied  by  recitations  and  general  exer- 
cises, to  which  each  pupil  is  expected  to  give  atten- 
tion. This  is  certainly  well  with  the  younger  pupils  ; 
but  with  the  older  classes  there  seems  to  be  a lack 
of  time  for  the  study  of  the  lessons  assigned.  We 
do  not  think  any  amount  of  aid  rendered  by 
the  teacher  in  a general  way  will  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  careful  study  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  He 
must  learn  to  investigate  and  solve  difficulties  for 
himself.  The  ambitious  pupil  will  do  this.  If  time 
fails  him  in  school,  he  will  take  it  elsewhere.  But 
too  many  are  content  with  a lower  standard.  The 
result  is,  that  the  somewhat  indolent  learn  to  lean 
too  much  upon  others,  instead  of  becoming  self- 
reliant. 

For  the  Committee, 


James  S.  Newell. 


INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 


In  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  will  be  found 
a detailed  statement  of  the  industrial  drawing.  The 
general  outline  of  the  work  of  last  winter  was  given 
in  the  last  report.  The  classes  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing were  well  sustained,  and  showed  the  results  of 
good  teaching  and  good  attendance.  None  of  the 
drawings  were  exhibited  in  Boston ; but  a number  of 
them  were  exhibited  to  the  School  Board,  and  gave 
evidence  of  successful  work.  They  were  drawings 
from  the  model  in  every  instance,  none  from  the  flat. 
Mr.  Andrews  did  good  work  for  the  class,  and  was  in- 
defatigable in  his  efforts.  We  had  hoped  to  secure 
his  services  for  the  present  season ; but  from  the 
pressure  of  business  he  was  obliged  to  decline.  The 
Committee,  however,  deem  themselves  very  fortunate 
in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Otto  Fuchs,  who  has 
charge  of  the  same  department  at  the  Normal  Art 
School,  and  at  the  South  Boston  School  of  Art.  He  is 
also  the  draughtsman  of  a large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment at  South  Boston,  so  that  your  Committee 
felt  perfect  confidence  in  him.  The  result  has  more 
than  exceeded  our  anticipation.  Mr.  Fuchs  has  at 
once  realized  the  needs  of  his  classes,  and  has  adapted 
his  instructions  to  their  wants.  The  classes  consist 
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of  men  who  seem  to  be  in  earnest,  and  therefore 
likely  to  receive  great  benefit. 

The  hall  of  the  Mason  School  is  admirably  fitted 
for  evening  instruction;  well  lighted,  and  furnished 
with  all  necessary  conveniences.  The  class  here  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  one  at  Newtonville. 
The  instruction  is  necessarily  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  architects,  machinists,  and  carpenters  who  have 
had  some  training,  and  to  those  who  have  had  no 
previous  training.  This  requires  various  diagrams 
and  lectures  from  the  blackboard  by  Mr.  Fuchs ; 
consequently  he  can  take  but  little  time  to  examine 
individual  work,  and  render  assistance  to  individuals. 
It  has  been  found  necessary  at  Newton  Centre  to 
furnish  him  with  an  assistant  who  can  see  that  his 
instructions  are  properly  appreciated  and  carried  out 
by  individuals.  The  class  at  Newtonville  is  smaller, 
and  the  services  of  an  assistant  therefore  are  not 
required. 

At  both  these  schools,  doubtless,  the  attendance 
would  be  much  larger,  were  the  facilities  for  going 
and  returning  better. 

o * 

In  the  freehand  department  the  classes  show  great 
interest.  Mrs.  Bowler  is  not  only  an  artist,  but  also  a 
teacher  who  understands  the  needs  of  classes.  She 
therefore  adapts  her  instructions  not  to  the  wants  of 
a few;  but,  knowing  herself  what  her  pupils  need,  she 
puts  them  upon  such  work  as  she  considers  most 
profitable  for  them.  With  a well-defined  plan  for 
her  entire  course  of  lessons,  her  work  is  progressive 
in  character;  and,  for  those  who  are  sufficiently  inter- 
ested to  attend  regularly  till  the  close  of  the  course, 
there  will  be  a rich  reward  in  the  acquisition  of  val- 
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liable  knowledge  upon  art,  and  the  mechanical  pro- 
ficiency which  comes  from  practice  under  a genuine 
teacher.  We  only  wish  that  many  more  knew  of 
the  advantage  open  to  them  without  the  cost  of  any 
thins:  but  a little  self-denial  and  effort. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

John  A.  Gould,  Chairman. 


MUSIC. 


We  are  glad  to  report  that  another  year  has  passed 
without  any  drawback  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  admirable  work  in  music  now  going  on  in  all 
the  thirteen  classes  of  our  public  schools.  We  hear 
occasional  criticisms  against  it ; but,  if  those  who  are 
disposed  to  cavil  would  take  the  trouble  to  look  into 
the  matter,  they  would  soon  be  convinced  that  we 
can  ill  afford  to  check  the  system  which  is  bringing 
higher  and  higher  results  each  year.  If  it  is  let 
alone  it  will  demonstrate  its  worth  more  fully  each 
year.  Frequent  changes  from  outside  pressure 
will  often  do  more  harm  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  any  well-settled  policy  in  educational  work, 
than  years  can  undo.  If  a better  method  can  be 
shown,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  adopting  it ; 
but  to  overthrow  a good  system  which  is  working 
well,  and  proving  its  value  more  and  more  each  year, 
merely  on  the  ground  of  economy,  is  no  more  a 
measure  of  economy  than  any  short-sighted  policy  in 
finance  which  cannot  look  beyond  the  interests  of  the 
present  moment. 

The  teacher  of  music  is  working  faithfully  and  suc- 
cessfully. As  the  well-trained  voices  come  up  into 
the  higher  grades,  a higher  and  better  class  of  music 
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may  be  attempted  successfully  in  these  upper  grades. 
We  look  for  a higher  appreciation  of  music  among 
the  citizens  of  Newton,  in  the  coming  years,  as  these 
pupils  take  their  places  in  the  social  life  of  our  city. 
Every  home  will  be  elevated  in  time  by  the  higher 
musical  sentiment,  and  by  the  appreciation  of  that 
which  is  truly  classical. 

The  Italian  and  German  musical  sentiment  is  not 
an  accident,  but  an  outgrowth  of  the  training  of  those 
who  have  studied  the  composition  of  the  grand  old 
masters.  The  trivial  popular  airs  which  gain  a 
foothold  in  America  can  find  no  place  there,  as  the 
classical  taste  stamps  them  at  once  as  spurious.  In 
our  public  schools  must  be  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
similar  taste  for  music,  which  by  cultivation  in  after- 
years shall  bring  us  as  a people  more  of  that  elevated 
enjoyment  so  universal  among  the  Germans  and  Ital- 
ians from  lowest  to  highest. 

In  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  will  be  found 
a statement  in  detail  of  the  work  in  music,  to  which  I 
would  refer  all  who  desire  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
work  now  going  forward. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

James  E.  Latimer. 


DRAWING. 


The  Drawing  Committee  presents  the  following 
report  to  the  Board. 

The  great  motives  that  have  influenced  educational 
Boards  to  make  this  a part  of  regular  Primary  and 
Grammar  School  work  are  the  following : — 

1.  Its  great  value  in  developing  the  faculty  of 
observation  and  comparison. 

2.  Its  immense  utility  as  a preparation  for  skilled 
labor  of  any  kind  as  applied  to  the  mechanical  arts. 

3.  Its  subsequent  power  upon  the  adult,  preparing 
him  for  some  of  the  more  refined  pleasures  to  which 
he  would  otherwise  be  nearly  a stranger.  On  these 
truths  we  shall  deliver  no  address.  They  are  ad- 
mitted by  all  that  have  given  the  subject  any  pro- 
tracted attention  and  study.  To  use  this  truth  for 
the  best  interests  of  Newton  schools,  has  been  the 
object  of  the  Newton  Board,  and  especially  of  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Drawing. 

Each  year  reveals  the  fact  anew  to  the  unconverted, 
that  there  is  no  more  difference  in  power  to  draw 
than  in  power  to  read  or  write.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  items  of  value,  stated  at  the  head 
of  this,  apply  to  all  children  intelligent  enough  to 
attend  the  public  school ; and  we  trust  that  the  eight 
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per  cent  of  time  allowed  by  the  School  Board  as  the 
maximum  will  not  seem  at  any  time  an  undue  pro- 
portion to  the  study. 

To  have  the  subject  appreciated  and  loved  by  the 
pupil,  it  is  necessary  that  all  elementary  art-knowl- 
edge should  be  a part  of  the  teacher’s  qualification. 
To  this  end  the  teachers  have  been  giving  attention 
to  the  instructions  of  the  Drawing  Instructor  for  the 
City,  and  have  in  most  cases  reaped  large  advantage, 
and  new  confidence  in  the  old  and  some  knowledge 
in  a new  branch  of  elementary  work.  The  proof  of 
this  lies  both  in  the  result  of  the  teachers’  examina- 
tion near  the  close  of  the  school  year,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  pupils’  drawing-books,  all  of  which 
in  the  city,  save  those  at  Oak  Hill,  were  examined  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Drawing  Committee  near  the 
expiration  of  the  summer  term.  Quite  a large  por- 
tion of  our  teachers  now  hold  certificates  of  qualifi- 
cation to  teach  Freehand,  Model,  and  Geometric 
Drawing. 

The  Instructor  for  the  City  still  gives  these  neces- 
sary lessons  to  the  teachers  on  old  or  new  subjects; 
and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Committee,  that  any  dislike 
for  drawing  that  may  occur  with  any  pupil  in  the 
City  shall  not  have  bad  teaching  as  the  cause. 

No  one  will  probably  imagine  that  the  drawing 
curriculum  in  a Grammar  School  can  ever  attain  to 
more  than  a very  few  subjects.  They  are  to  art 
what  spelling  and  addition  are  to  language  and 
mathematics,  — the  keys  that  can  unlock  more  diffi- 
cult art-subjects  as  the  mind  matures.  By  these 
faithfully  insisted  upon,  large  aptitudes  will  often 
be  found,  and  wonderful  capacity  occasionally  though 
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rarely  revealed.  To  find  the  latter  while  best  edu- 
cating all  the  former,  is  to  give  sure  promise  of  art 
triumph  in  the  future  in  fields  old  and  new. 

Finally,  this  elementary  knowledge  should  soon  be 
so  completely  the  knowledge  of  the  Primary  and 
Grammar  teacher,  especially  in  all  cities  and  large 
towns,  that  the  services  of  an  extra  special  instruc- 
tor for  such  schools  shall  no  longer  be  required.  To 
have  the  public  mind  made  up  to  stay  made  up,  its 
fiag  nailed  to  the  mast,  is  to  put  new  vigor  into 
elementary  drawing  in  public  schools,  and  increased 
qualifications  in  this  subject  among  the  present  and 
future  ambitious  teachers.  It  will  save  public 
money,  better  the  quality  of  the  instruction,  and 
soon  present  to  us  a generation  to  testify  by  expe- 
rience of  its  utility. 

Henry  C.  Hardon, 
Chairman  of  the  Drawing  Committee. 
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To  the  School  Committee  of  Newton. 

Grentlemen , — The  time  has  come  for  submitting  to  you 
and  through  you  to  the  people  of  Newton,  my  third  an- 
nual report,  which  will  constitute  a part  of  the  thirty-sixth 
annual  report  of  the  schools  of  Newton. 

As  the  preparation  of  a report  of  this  kind,  with  its 
statistics,  history  of  a year’s  work,  with  suggestions  and 
recommendations,  requires  considerable  time,  I will  confine 
my  report  for  this  year  more  particularly  to  the  actual  work 
done,  referring  you  to  previous  reports  for  the  statement 
of  my  views  upon  certain  topics  there  discussed,  as  they 
remain  unchanged. 

The  number  of  children  in  Newton  on  the  first  of  May, 
1875,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  which  the 
School  Committee  caused  to  be  ascertained  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  Sec.  1,  Chap.  40,  of  the  General 
Statutes,  was  found  to  be  2,845,  divided  among  the  several 
wards  as  follows  : — 


Ward  1 .....  518 

“ 2 617 

“ 3 498 

“ 4 382 

“5 369 

“ 6 . . . . . 461 


Total  ......  2,845 

The  average  whole  number  belonging  to  all  the  schools 
during  the  school  year  ending  June  25, 1875,  was  . 2,568.2 
The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  . . 2,347.8 

The  per  cent  of  attendance  was  ....  91.5 
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The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  during  each 
month:  — 


Average  Whole 
Number. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Per  Cent 
Attendance. 

September 

2612.1 

2474  5 

95  5 

October 

2689.6 

2548  2 

94.3 

November 

2664.5 

2488.6 

93.5 

December 

2510.7 

2239. 

88.5 

January 

2468.1 

2189.4 

89  6 

February  

2418.3 

2179.5 

90.5 

March 

2423  2 

2175.6 

89.8 

April 

2612.2 

2395  5 

91.7 

May 

2671.9 

2425  9 

90.8 

June 

2591.2 

2361.1 

91.5 

Total 

2568.2 

2347.8 

91.5 

From  the  table  of  attendance  for  the  last  two  school 
years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  schools  stand  in  the  following 
order,  from  the  percent  of  attendance  attained  by  each  : — 


FOB  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNI 

s,  1874. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

JUNE,  1875. 

1 Hamilton, 

94.9 

1 Davis, 

94.5 

2 Pierce, 

94.5 

2 High, 

93.8 

3 High, 

94.4 

3 Hamilton, 

93.7 

4 Bigelow, 

92.5 

4 Williams, 

93.6 

4 Davis, 

92.5 

5 Pierce, 

93.1 

5 Adams, 

91.9 

6 Adams, 

92.8 

6 Williams, 

91.6 

7 Bigelow, 

92.4 

7 Prospect, 

91.2 

8 Hyde, 

92.1 

7 Lincoln, 

91.2 

9 Claflin, 

91.1 

8 Oak  Hill, 

90.1 

10  Franklin, 

90.4 

9 Hyde, 

89.9 

10  Prospect, 

90.4 

10  Mason, 

89.8 

11  Mason, 

89.4 

11  Franklin, 

89.4 

12  Oak  Hill, 

88.9 

12  Jackson, 

88.2 

13  Jackson, 

88.2 

13  Chitlin, 

87.7 

14  Lincoln, 

87.6 

14  Underwood, 

86. 

15  Underwood, 

86.3 

From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  per  cent  of  at- 
tendance for  the  last  school  year  was  91.5.  I find  that  this 
compares  very  favorably  with  that  reported  from  many 
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other  cities.  Still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  per 
cent  is  based  not  upon  the  number  of  school  age  belonging 
in  the  city,  nor  upon  the  whole  number  enrolled,  but  it  is 
the  ratio  of  the  average  attendance  to  the  average  whole 
number  ; and  as  any  scholar’s  name  is  dropped  from  the 
number  belonging,  after  he  has  been  absent  five  consecutive 
days,  a longer  absence  does  not  affect  the  attendance. 
This  is  a method  of  “ watering  ” the  per  cent,  allowed  and 
commonly  practised  throughout  the  State,  which  gives, 
however,  a wrong  impression.  If  the  per  cent  of  attend- 
ance were  the  ratio  of  the  average  attendance  to  the  whole 
number  enrolled,  it  would  in  all  places  be  much  lower. 
That  per  cent  of  the  money  appropriated  for  public  schools 
which  represents  the  true  per  cent  of  absence,  would  indi- 
cate the  actual  pecuniary  loss  to  the  city  from  absenteeism. 
Ample  provision  is  made  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the 
children  of  school  age,  and  if  all  were  present  no  additional 
expense  for  teaching  would  be  incurred. 

In  the  school  report  from  Fitchburg,  for  the  year  18T4, 
this  matter  is  put  as  follows  : “ The  average  number  belong- 
ing to  the  schools  for  the  year,  is  1888,  and  that  there  may 
be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  expression  4 belonging  to 
the  school,’  I will  state  that  a pupil  is  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  the  school  for  the  term,  from  the  time  he  enters  the 
school  until  he  leaves  it,  whatever  his  occasional  absence 
may  be.  He  is  not,  however,  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
school  until  he  enters  it,  nor  after  he  has  removed  from 
town,  or  has  gone  to  work  in  shop  or  factory  or  upon  a 
farm,  or  has  been  expelled  or  is  dead.”  He  then  shows 
that  the  per  cent  as  usually  given  is  91.7,  but  based  upon 
the  entire  enrolment  is  69.  I would  simply  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  to  this  matter,  with  the  hope  that  through 
the  influence  of  the  various  sub-committees,  an  additional 
incentive  may  be  given  to  secure  better  attendance  in  some 
of  our  schools. 
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TRUANCY. 

I am  happy  to  report  that  the  ordinance  of  the  city 
council  establishing  an  effective  truant  law,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Sect.  1,  Chap.  42,  of  the  revised 
statutes  has  been  faithfulty  carried  out  by  the  four  truant 
officers  appointed  by  the  School  Board  at  its  regular  meet- 
ing in  February.  With  one  exception  it  has  been  un- 
necessary to  use  extreme  measures. 

The  fact  that  there  is  a law  which  can  and  will  be 
enforced  is  generally  a sufficient  check  upon  those  inclined 
to  truancy.  This  evil,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  power 
behind  the  throne  grows  unbearable,  has  been  easily  sup- 
pressed. 

* By  the  aid  of  the  truant  officers,  the  law  requiring  every 
person  having  under  his  control  a child  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  fourteen,  to  cause  such  child  to  attend  school 
for  twenty  weeks  in  one  year,  for  two  consecutive  terms 
of  ten  weeks  each,  has  in  a few  cases  been  enforced.  The 
per  cent  of  attendance  during  the  past  year  has  been  but 
slightly  affected  by  truancy.  The  primary  schools  suffered 
considerably  last  winter  from  colds,  and  various  light  dis- 
eases incident  to  childhood.  The  poor  attendance  of 
certain  schools  indicates  more  of  indifference,  or  rather  a 
failure  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  good  attendance  on 
the  part  of  certain  of  the  parents.  The  slow  progress  and 
the  unsatisfactory  results  have  in  some  schools  during  the 
past  year  been  partly  owing  to  this  cause. 

VENTILATION. 

Most  of  our  teachers  have  a due  regard  to  the  impor- 
tance of  a plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air,  but  I am  sorry  to 
say  that  there  are  still  those  who  need  to  be  continually 
reminded  of  the  importance  of  ventilation.  I trust  that 
this  matter  will  receive  attention  from  the  members  of  the 
school  committee  during  their  visits  to  their  several  schools. 

Simply  opening  a window  a little  way  at  the  top  and 
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bottom  is  not  enough,  and  often  produces  draughts  to 
which  the  children  ought  not  to  be  exposed  ; but  throwing 
all  the  windows  wide  open  for  a moment  or  two,  twice 
beside  at  recess,  and  requiring  the  children  to  practise 
light  gymnastics  or  to  march,  ought,  with  our  ventilators, 
to  keep  every  room  in  a healthy  condition.  I think  that 
the  practice  of  introducing  the  air  of  the  basements  into 
the  rooms  above  through  the  air  boxes  has  been  stopped  >* 
but  in  a few  buildings  still,  the  air  of  the  basements  be- 
comes vitiated  from  their  connection  with  the  closets,  and 
this  foul  air  finds  its  way  into  the  entries  above. 

The  putting  of  a new  furnace  into  the  Prospect  School 
will  make  that  building  comfortable,  I hope,  even  in  the 
coldest  weather ; heretofore,  upon  a cold  day  it  has  been 
far  otherwise.  The  furnaces  now  are  ample  for  heat- 
ing all  the  buildings,  unless  it  be  in  extremely  cold  and 
windy  weather,  when  it  is  difficult  to  keep  many  private 
houses  comfortably  warm,  so  that  the  occasions  for  dismiss- 
ing the  school  on  account  of  the  cold  ought  to  be  ex- 
tremely rare. 


TEACHERS’  MEETINGS. 

During  the  past  year,  a few  general  teachers’ meetings 
have  been  held  for  some  specific  purpose  ; several  meet- 
ings of  primary  teachers  for  considering  the  work  required 
in  that  grade  ; and  once  a fortnight  a masters’  meeting. 

As  the  teachers  are  assembled  weekly  for  a drawing 
lesson,  I have  hesitated  to  call  them  together  much  oftener, 
as  either  some  of  the  valuable  school  time  must  be  given 
up,  or  the  meeting  must  be  at  an  inconveniently  late  hour. 
The  masters’  meetings  have  therefore  been  the  chief  means 
for  bringing  before  all  the  teachers  any  matter  requiring 
attention.  At  these  masters’  meetings  each  month’s  work 
for  the  grammar  grades  was  laid  out,  and  questions  upon 
each  month’s  work  were  prepared  for  the  written  exami- 
nations. Also  all  points  which  the  Superintendent  or 
masters  wished  to  discuss,  were  brought  up  here,  and  the 
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conclusions  reached  were  communicated  to  all  the  teach- 
ers. The  result  of  these  meetings,  was  to  bring  all  our 
schools  into  a more  uniform  system  of  work.  I think, 
however,  that  it  would  be  well  to  hold  occasional  meetings 
of  teachers  by  grades,  as  the  opportunity  to  compare 
notes,  to  relate  methods,  and  to  show  results  is  stimulat- 
ing and  encouraging.  At  such  a meeting,  there  is  more 
freedom,  than  in  a general  one  where  there  is  not  so  much 
community  of  interest.  I find  that  visiting  other  schools 
of  the  same  grade  as  their  own,  stimulates  teachers  to 
greater  effort,  and  the  same  results  would  naturally  come 
from  the  meetings  of  teachers  of  a single  grade. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  year  now  drawing  near 
its  close,  I can  see  that  more  intelligent  work  has  been 
done  in  the  schools  than  during  either  of  the  two  previous 
years.  While  I am  fully  aware  of  the  faults  of  our 
schools,  of  some  of  which  I shall  presently  speak,  I can 
say  without  covering  facts  with  any  “ rosy  tinge  ” that  the 
work  of  the  teachers  has  been  more  intelligent,  and  pro- 
ductive of  more  intelligence  than  before.  This  is  owing 
partly  to  the  fact  that,  by  paying  a fair  compensation,  we 
are  able  to  hold  our  teachers,  and  thus  to  derive  the  bene- 
fit accruing  from  their  enlarged  experience.  Every  teach- 
er, worthy  of  the  name,  will  do  better  and  better  work  as 
the  years  roll  along ; but  the  greatest  difficulty  with 
which  many  towns  must  contend  is  that  they  lose  their 
teachers  just  as  they  are  qualified  to  do  good  work,  by 
wealthier  or  more  liberal  cities  and  towns  enticing  them 
away.  Some  of  our  finest  teachers  have  to  my  knowledge 
had  offers  of  a higher  salary  in  some  of  the  cities  and 
towns  near  us,  but  feeling  that  they  have  a fair  compensa- 
tion here,  and  taking  a real  interest  in  their  work,  they 
have  staid  with  us.  All  honor  to  them  for  it ; let  such 
services  be  appreciated  as  they  deserve.  By  the  help  of 
such  teachers  the  Newton  schools  can  and  will  improve. 
The  salaries  paid,  entitle  the  city  to  fine,  experienced 
teachers ; no  others  unless  the  possessors  of  remarkable 
qualifications  should  be  appointed. 
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EXAMINATION. 

The  plan  for  examination  of  the  schools  described  in 
my  last  report  was  carried  out  successfully  through  the 
year.  Eight  monthly  examinations  were  given  upon  four 
topics  each  time,  so  that  thirty-two  papers  were  prepared, 
and  in  addition  examinations  were  given  in  music  and 
drawing. 

The  good  results  were  as  follows.  The  weaker  points 
were  exposed  and  consequently  received  especial  atten- 
tion ; the  work  became  much  more  uniform  throughout 
the  city ; the  giving  of  too  great  prominence  to  one  study, 
to  the  neglect  of  another,  which  had  occurred  and  is 
always  liable  to  occur,  unless  some  check  is  placed  upon  it, 
was  prevented ; the  later  examinations  in  April  and  May 
gave  evidence  of  much  greater  uniformity.  Nothing  sub- 
ject to  examination  was  liable  to  be  neglected.  Eight  of 
the  thirty-two  papers  were  upon  arithmetic  and  eight 
upon  language,  as  these  are  considered  the  most  imme- 
diately useful,  and  are  good  tests  of  mental  growth.  The 
remainder  Avere  divided  among  history,  geography,  spell- 
ing, synonymy  and  natural  science.  Examinations  were 
also  given  in  music  and  drawing.  The  writing  was 
examined  only  through  the  medium  of  the  other  exami- 
nations. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  the  preparation  of  a set  of 
questions  which  shall  be  fair  for  the  pupils  of  an  entire 
city,  was  also  by  this  system  obviated  ; each  month’s 
work  was  assigned  at  the  end  of  the  previous  month,  and 
the  examination  of  each  month’s  work  occurred  on  the 
month  following,  so  that  the  work  was  laid  out  with  great 
definiteness  ; consequently  the  questions  were  less  liable 
to  contain  an}''  thing  which  was  not  just.  The  scholars 
too  were  spurred  to  greater  activity,  knowing  that  these 
examinations  were  the  same  for  all,  and  that  their  promo- 
tion would  depend  upon  the  results  which  they  could  show 
on  paper.  As  all  these  papers  were  sent  to  the  office  of 
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the  Superintendent  for  inspection  after  their  examination 
by  the  teacher,  an  additional  importance  was  given  to  them. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Regulations  to  this  Board  at  the 
regular  meeting  in  March,  during  the  present  school  year, 
quarterly  examinations  of  the  schools  are  to  be  given  by 
the  Superintendent,  and  a report  of  the  results  of  these 
made  to  the  Board.  The  per  cents  obtained  on  these 
examinations  will  be  the  basis  on  which  promotions  are  to 
be  made,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  to  this 
Board  by  a special  committee  at  the  regular  meeting 
in  May.  The  first  of  these  examinations  was  given  on 
the  18th  and  19th  of  November,  on  the  work  of  Septem- 
ber and  October.  The  next  examination  will  be  about 
the  1st  of  February,  upon  the  work  of  November,  Decem- 
ber, and  January.  The  questions  for  these  examinations 
were  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  on  the  night 
before  the  examination,  those  on  arithmetic  and  language 
were  submitted  to  the  teachers,  to  prevent  the  giving 
of  any  which  might  possibly  be  unfair.  Of  the  results  of 
this  examination,  I will  speak  in  another  part  of  this 
report,  but  here  I would  like  to  say  a few  words  upon 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  method  of  examination, 
in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  past. 

No  one  knows  better  than  the  teacher  of  a class  the 
pupils’  knowledge  of  their  studies,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  she  can  tell  what  scholars  are  ready  for  promotion  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  the  school  in  which  she  teaches. 
Her  own  examinations  are  designed  to  train  her  pupils  in 
habits  of  accuracy.  An  examination  of  a class  by  some 
competent  person,  who  does  not  teach  it,  is  at  the  same  time 
an  examination  of  the  teacher’s  work,  which  every  good 
teacher  craves,  and  which  every  poor  teacher  fears.  It  is 
a more  exact  test  of  the  character  of  the  teaching,  than  an 
oral  examination,  for  reasons  which  readily  suggest  them- 
selves. 

The  system  adopted  last  year  seemed  to  me  a fair  one, 
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and  the  result  of  the  year’s  work  strengthened  my  faith 
in  it.  Each  set  of  examination  questions  was,  as  it  were, 
stamped  with  the  approval  of  all  the  masters  and  of  the 
Superintendent.  It  brought  the  schools  more  nearly  to 
uniformity  by  improving  the  tone  of  the  weaker  ones. 
There  was,  however,  one  objection  to  it.  It  was  sometimes 
difficult  for  some  school  to  complete  each  month’s  work  in 
just  four  weeks,  owing  perhaps  to  the  sickness  of  a large 
number  of  scholars,  or  of  the  teacher ; but  with  that 
system,  the  examination  must  occur  at  the  appointed  time. 

I believe  that  a similar  plan  can  be  adopted  without 
requiring  every  school,  regardless  of  circumstances  to 
come  to  a certain  fixed  point  every  four  weeks.  As 
recommended  by  the  special  committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  condition  of  our  schools  early  in  the  year,  the 
examinations  for  promotion  can  be  given  by  the  School 
Committee  through  the  Superintendent,  and  thus  be  more 
official  in  their  character.  In  most  places  the  examina- 
tion for  the  High  School  is  conducted  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee, and  is  the  one  of  all,  to  which  the  scholars  look 
forward  as  an  important  one.  The  scholars  of  the  highest 
grade  in  a grammar  school  usually  work  hardest ; the 
boys  in  a high  school,  intending  to  take  a collegiate 
course,  are  usually  the  hardest  workers  in  the  school,  and 
of  these,  those  who  are  in  the  first  class,  and  soonest  to 
pass  the  ordeal  of  the  examination,  are  the  hardest  workers 
of  all.  If  nothing  important  hinges  upon  an  examination, 
it  does  not  act  as  a spur  to  the  naturally  indolent,  but 
if  promotion  depends  upon  it,  it  is  a great  incentive. 

Such  examinations  are  designed  to  show  to  impartial, 
unbiassed  judges,  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  the  work 
before  them.  The  standard  which  all  our  colleges  are 
raising  from  time  to  time,  is  raising  in  just  the  same  pro- 
portion the  work  of  our  high  schools.  If,  however,  every 
high  school  were  to  send  to  the  university,  whatever  boys 
its  teachers  considered  fitted,  the  university  would  not  be 
able  to  maintain  a high  standing,  and  each  high  school 
would  decline  somewhat  in  character. 
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I sincerely  hope  that  the  influence  of  Wellesley  and 
Smith  Colleges  is  to  be  exerted  upon  all  our  New  England 
high  schools  in  the  same  way.  In  our  grammar  schools 
few  teachers  could  stand  the  pressure  that  would  be 
brought  to  bear  on  them,  if  the  question  of  promotion 
depended  on  their  judgment  alone.  It  is  just  here  that 
the  School  Board  can  cause  its  influence  to  be  felt,  by 
assuming  the  responsibility  connected  with  this  question  of 
promotion.  Every  teacher  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening her  own  judgment  can  give  occasional  examinations. 
Every  master  can  examine  his  own  district,  but  when  the 
question  of  promotion  is  at  stake,  the  examinations  should 
come  from  the  Board,  who  in  this  way  can  help  the 
teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  examine  the  character  of 
their  work. 

In  visiting  schools  abroad,  I was  particularly  struck 
with  the  marked  influence  exerted  upon  them,  by  the 
school  authorities,  who,  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land, where  alone  I had  any  opportunity  of  seeing  school 
management,  are  in  a certain  sense  government  officials. 

An  important  feature  in  English  elementary  education 
is  the  employment  of  highly  educated  men,  appointed  by 
the  queen,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  to  be  her  Majesty’s 
Inspectors  of  Schools.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  men  to  visit 
all  the  schools  under  government  patronage,  to  examine 
carefully  into  their  condition,  to  inspect  all  registers,  and 
especially  to  make  a thorough  examination  of  each  scholar, 
to  test  his  proficiency.  The  Blue  Book  report  made  to 
Parliament  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
is  mainly  composed  of  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors ; these 
consist  of  tabulated  statistics,  and  careful  statements  as 
to  the  number  of  scholars  examined,  the  number  who  have 
passed  the  required  examination,  the  percents  obtained  by 
the  schools  in  the  different  studies,  and  the  character  of 
the  work  as  revealed  by  these  examinations,  which  are 
both  oral  and  written. 
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They  give  definite,  precise,  valuable  information.  The 
inspectors  examine  a school  till  they  know  it  thoroughly. 
Nothing  is  taken  for  granted.  It  is  not  assumed  that  a 
school  is  really  doing  well  because  it  appears  well  upon 
a superficial  examination  : presumptive  evidence  is  not  the 
gauge  by  which  they  measure  the  school. 

They  have  no  hobbies,  by  which  they  measure  it,  nor 
are  they  prepared  to  condemn  it,  for  some  little  unfortu- 
nate occurrence  to  which  all  are  liable.  Their  business  is 
to  know  the  schools,  and  to  report  them  as  they  know 
them.  These  reports  are  not  couched  in  general  terms  of 
universal  approval,  based  on  general  impressions,  but  they 
give  the  results  obtained  by  their  examinations,  and  from 
these  results  they  show  whether  a school  is  improving  from 
year  to  year,  or  retrograding.  I learned  from  Dr.  Rigg,  of 
the  London  School  Board,  whose  work  entitled  “National 
Education  ” has  attracted  considerable  attention  in  Amer- 
ica, that  this  thorough  inspection  was  a most  powerful 
agency  in  raising  the  character  of  the  schools.  With  him 
I visited  several  of  the  London  schools,  both  denomina- 
tional and  secular,  all  of  them,  however,  under  government 
patronage,  and  therefore  subject  to  inspection.  In  conver- 
sation with  the  teachers  I noticed  especially  the  influence 
of  these  examinations. 

I do  not  think  that  in  this  country,  as  such,  the  same 
system  would  be  possible  or  advisable  ; but  that  something 
akin  to  it,  can  and  should  be  done  in  our  cities  and  large 
towns,  I believe  most  fully.  In  most  of  our  cities,  the 
examinations  are  given  by  the  teachers  only,  and  the 
papers  rarely  examined  by  others.  The  examinations, 
other  than  those  of  the  teachers,  consist  mainly  of  hasty 
oral  examinations  given  occasionally  by  a few  of  the 
gentlemen  of  a school  board,  or  by  a superintendent. 
The  superintendents  generally,  I find,  in  the  multiplicity 
of  other  duties  connected  with  their  office,  have  all  too 
little  time  for  the  effective  performance  of  this  most 
important  work. 
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If,  however,  a written  examination  is  given  occasionally, 
and  the  papers  are  sent  to  the  office  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, it  will  be  of  little  benefit  unless  the  papers  are 
then  carefully  examined,  with  reference  to  the  scholarship 
of  each  class  and  to  the  uniformity  and  fairness  of  mark- 
ing. No  two  teachers  mark  exactly  alike,  so  that  one 
scholar  might  receive  a much  higher  mark  than  another, 
even  though  he  had  done  no  better.  This  matter  ought 
to  be  most  carefully  attended  to,  in  justice  to  the  scholars. 
The  influence  of  such  an  examination  of  the  papers,  when 
they  are  all  brought  together  for  inspection  at  the  same 
time,  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  schools.  But  this 
thorough  systematic  examination  of  schools  is  not  done  to 
any  extent,  in  this  country,  for  the  want  of  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  preparation  with  sufficient  care  of  the  ques- 
tions for  an  entire  city,  and  for  the  examination  of  the 
returns. 

I am  of  the  same  opinion  that  I expressed  in  my  report 
of  last  year,  that  the  work  of  school  superintendents 
should  be  much  more  like  that  of  the  English  Inspectors. 
It  would  bring  them  into  a closer  relationship  with  all  the 
schools.  It  would  furnish  the  occasion  for  most  profitable 
teachers’  meetings.  It  would  make  all  feel  that  they  were 
working  in  common,  and  would  in  my  opinion  have  a 
great  influence  in  raising  the  character  of  all  our  schools. 
The  questions  for  such  examinations  would  be  most  im- 
portant, as  indicating  the  character  of  the  work  required. 
Those  questions,  in  arithmetic  for  example,  are  not  the 
most  beneficial,  which  aim  merely  to  discover  whether  the 
teachers  and  scholars  have  done  a little  routine  work,  for 
they  simply  offer  a premium  upon  dry,  barren  teaching  of 
a few  bare  facts  and  principles,  calling  for  husks  rather 
than  meat.  Those  questions,  however,  are  valuable, 
which  will  necessitate  such  teaching  as  will  awaken 
thought,  arouse  mental  activity,  and  brighten  a child’s 
intellect.  Our  danger  is  the  drifting  into  the  mechanical 
and  artificial,  our  aim  should  be  the  awakening  of  keen 
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clear  thoughts.  The  children  should  have  such  training, 
that  it  need  be  a matter  of  no  great  moment  what  the 
phraseology  of  a question  is,  provided  it  be  intelligible. 
The  boy  who  can  tell  you  what  is  the  square  root  of  729, 
but  cannot  answer  if  you  ask  him  what  is  one  of  its  two 
equal  factors,  has  not  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term  square  root,  however  correctly  he  may  answer  that 
question.  It  is  simple  injustice  to  the  pupils  to  make  them 
wait  till  they  reach  the  last  class  in  the  grammar  school 
before  attempting  to  give  them  really  intelligent  ideas  in 
arithmetic,  as  comparatively  few  ever  finish  the  grammar 
school  course,  a course  of  instruction  as  complete  in  itself, 
and  as  important  as  is  a high  school  or  university  course. 
The  boy  who  cannot  answer  a question  unless  it  is  put  in 
a stereotype  way,  has  but  a poor  preparation  for  the  ques- 
tions which  he  must  encounter  in  every  day  life,  which 
will  not  be  taken  from  a book. 

If  these  questions  for  examination  do  not  aim  so  much 
at  discovering  the  intelligence  of  the  work,  as  its  mechan- 
ism, the  mechanical  will  be  made  paramount,  the  intellec- 
tual subordinate  ; while  a child’s  fitness  for  promotion 
depends  on  his  intellectual  growth  mainly,  with  which 
must  be  combined  a certain  mechanical  proficiency. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  such  a system  of  examination, 
and  to  indicate  with  greater  exactness  what  is  to  be  made 
prominent  in  our  course  of  study,  I should  recommend  the 
laying  out  of  that  course  with  much  greater  exactness. 
The  studies  in  some  of  the  classes  need  a different  arrange- 
ment, especially  since  the  addition  of  the  two  branches  of 
natural  science  in  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Classes.  The 
programme  of  arithmetic  can  be  altered  from  the  lowest 
primary  class  through  all  the  grades  so  as  to  bring  forward 
the  children  more  rapidly  and  more  intelligently.  Instead 
of  attempting  accuracy  in  each  of  the  four  fundamental 
rules  successively  they  should  all  be  taken  along  together, 
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as  they  are  intimately  related,  and  the  practice  from 
year  to  year  will  beget  the  requisite  accuracy.  In  the 
Fourth  Class,  the  children  have  not  had  sufficient  experi- 
ence in  writing,  for  a valuable  written  examination  in 
their  Geography,  but  should  rather  be  trained  in  the  writ- 
ing of  occasional  abstracts  from  their  daily  lessons,  which 
will  not  affect  their  promotion.  The  examination  in  this 
should  be  carried  forward  into  the  Fifth  Class,  where 
geography  can  be  taken  as  a careful  study.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Child's  Book  of  Nature  in  the  Fifth  Class. 
The  work  in  history  needs  to  be  laid  out  with  definiteness. 
In  the  assignment  at  the  masters’  meetings  of  the  monthl}r 
work  during  the  past  year,  based  on  the  general  Course  of 
Study  prescribed  by  the  Board,  it  was  evident  to  all  that 
various  improvements  might  be  made. 

With  the  course  of  study  laid  out  more  minutely  in 
all  its  parts,  and  so  arranged  that  four  examinations  can 
be  given  upon  it  somewhat  as  follows,  viz.,  in  November 
upon  the  work  of  September  and  October ; in  February 
upon  the  work  of  November,  December  and  January,  in 
April  upon  the  work  of  February  and  March,  and  in  June 
upon  the  work  of  April  and  May,  we  should  have  exam- 
inations enough  to  test  all  the  work  ; the  per  cents  ob- 
tained, with  the  teacher’s  judgment  will  be  sufficient  data 
for  deciding  the  fitness  for  promotion.  Any  teacher  can, 
at  any  time,  take  the  time  of  an  ordinary  recitation  for  a 
written  examination,  and  the  master  can  introduce  his 
own  examination  from  time  to  time.  The  papers  returned 
to  the  office  of  the  Committee  can  be  kept  there  for  a cer- 
tain time  for  inspection,  and  then  returned  to  parents  so 
tliat  all  can  know  just  what  each  child  is  doing. 

CHANGE  OF  PROGRAMME. 

To  make  room  for  the  additional  studies  introduced  into 
the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Classes,  and  to  carry  out  the  sugges- 
tion of  my  first  report,  a change  in  the  daily  programme 
was  indicated  in  a general  way,  and  upon  this  a pro- 
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gramme  for  the  different  classes  was  laid  out  by  the  Super- 
intendent and  Masters. 

Five  hours  a day  could  not  be  further  subdivided,  as  the 
time  for  each  recitation  had  been  reduced  to  a minimum. 
In  this  first  report,  I spoke  of  the  evil  of  attempting  to 
carry  on  so  many  studies  at  once,  with  daily  recitations  in 
each.  Instead  therefore  of  each  of  the  studies,  especially 
of  the  higher  grades,  receiving  attention  daily,  each  has 
its  own  time  assigned  to  certain  days  of  the  week,  occur- 
ring less  frequently,  but  occupying  more  time  at  each 
recitation.  The  more  difficult  subjects  receive  an  hour  at 
a time,  three  times  a week. 

Time  is  also  secured  for  some  silent  study  in  most  of  the 
rooms,  which  is  quite  as  important  as  the  recitation. 

During  the  hour  the  children  are  not  constantly  read- 
ing, but  a part  of  it  is  devoted  to  explanation  and 
instruction  by  the  teacher.  It  is  easy  to  carry  out  this 
arrangement  when  there  is  a single  class  in  a room;  where 
the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Classes  are  in  the  same  room,  it  can 
also  be  done  by  the  master  and  head  assistant  dividing  the 
work  between  them.  A similar  plan  is  adopted  in  the 
lower  grades,  modified  as  the  difference  in  age  and  mental 
attainments  makes  it  necessary. 

By  this  arrangement  the  work  can  be  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully, provided  the  children  are  not  taxed  too  much 
out  of  school,  either  by  amusements,  late  hours,  or  other 
matters  of  instruction.  Much  will  depend  on  the  force  of 
the  teacher,  and  the  power  to  command  the  attention  of  the 
pupils.  It  is  the  possession  of  this  force,  and  of  the  power 
to  make  an  impression  upon  the  scholars,  whose  thoughts 
are  not  allowed  to  wander,  which  gives  German  teaching 
its  marked  power.  In  my  visits  at  the  schools  of  Berlin, 
I noticed  with  great  pleasure  the  business-like  direct  way 
with  which  the  teachers  imparted  instruction,  and  “ drove 
it  home  ” to  the  mark.  Every  eye  was  on  the  teacher, 
every  brain  was  busy,  and  at  the  close  of  a recitation 
teacher  and  scholars  alike,  had  a pleasant  sensation  of 
something  accomplished. 
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When  a teacher  can  stand  before  a class  without  a book, 
conscious  of  being  master  of  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion, fearless  of  the  questions  of  the  keenest  of  his  pupils, 
he  can  push  forward  the  work,  and  make  a progress  in  it, 
which  would  surprise  the  person,  who  must  sit,  witli  book 
in  hand  to  refresh  his  own  memory,  or  help  him  to  do 
what  the  children  must  do  without  it. 

Text  books  are  excellent  for  the  study  and  desk,  but 
are  not  conducive  to  rapid  independent  work  in  a class, 
especially  in  geography,  history,  or  arithmetic.  There  is 
a wonderful  power  in  the  eye  of  a teacher,  where  it  can 
be  fixed  constantly  upon  the  class. 

If  side  issues  are  all  kept  in  the  background,  during  a 
recitation,  and  nothing  allowed  to  come  in  to  distract 
attention  and  so  waste  time,  great  progress  can  be  made : 
in  fact,  with  good  attendance,  so  rapid  progress  ought  to 
be  made,  that  no  scholar  could  be  absent  for  a day  with- 
out realizing  his  loss  on  his  return. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  work  in  the  three  lowest  grades  has  been  well  done 
during  the  past  year  in  most  of  the  classes.  In  a few  in- 
stances, owing  to  the  sickness  of  the  teachers,  their  work 
was  done  by  substitutes,  and  as  usual  in  such  cases 
the  classes  fell  behind.  The  methods  of  instruction  are 
good,  and  these  methods  are  in  many  cases  accompanied 
by  that  force  and  earnestness  on  the  teacher’s  part  which 
is  necessary  to  bring  the  classes  successfully  through  the 
prescribed  work.  Our  primary  schools  are  by  no  means 
equally  good.  There  is  not  one,  however,  which  can  be 
called  a positively  poor  school.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  individualize  in  a general  report,  as  the  reports  of 
district  committees  speak  of  the  different  schools. 

I examined  each  of  the  primary  classes  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  term.  In  the  First  Class  nearly  every 
scholar  read  and  spelled,  and  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Classes  nearly  every  one  was  examined  in  reading,  spelling 
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and  number.  The  results  of  these  examinations  were 
unusually  good  in  nearly  all  the  schools,  and  the  scholars 
showed  themselves  well  prepared  for  promotion.  The 
reading  was  intelligent,  the  spelling  correct,  and  the  num- 
ber was  recited  promptly  and  accurately.  The  work  in 
reading  in  this  grade  is  the  first  in  importance,  but  so 
easily  do  the  children  acquire  it,  that  in  every  case  the 
scholars  were  able  to  do  more  than  the  work  prescribed 
by  the  Board.  The  First  Class  in  every  school  completed 
the  Primer  in  April,  and  during  May  and  June  read  from 
the  Second  Reader.  They  also  read  from  the  Easy  Book. 

The  Second  and  Third  Classes  completed  their  reading 
books  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  spent  considerable 
time  upon  the  Nursery,  reading  at  sight  its  interesting 
stories.  In  arithmetic  the  First  Class  is  required  to  develop 
the  idea  of  number  as  far  as  ten,  and  to  combine  groups 
of  objects.  This  they  do  easily,  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  year.  It  is  mere  play  for  them  when  properly  taught 
with  objects  alone.  In  the  second  year  the  work  is  en- 
tirely in  addition  and  subtraction,  no  result  to  exceed  one 
hundred.  This  work  is  both  mental  and  oral  with  abstract 
and  concrete  numbers.  We  have  aimed  especially  during 
the  past  year  to  break  up  the  habit  of  dealing  so  entirely 
with  the  abstract,  and  to  keep  constantly  before  the  pupil, 
by  simple  practical  questions,  the  reason  involved  in  all 
these  simple  processes. 

Teachers  who  have  a faculty  of  clothing  their  lessons 
with  interest,  find  that  the  children  can  easily  do  the  work 
assigned.  Simple  slate  exercises  accompany  the  oral  work, 
care  being  taken  not  to  require  work  upon  the  slate,  which 
will  involve  principles  not  called  for  in  oral  work,  as  the 
reducing  of  tens  to  units  in  the  cases  of  subtraction 
which  involve  the  so-called  borrowing  of  former  times. 
During  the  third  year,  the  work  is  to  develop  the 
idea  of  notation  and  numeration  to  one  thousand,  with 
the  multiplication  and  division  tables  through  the  12’s, 
and  slate  work  involving  the  same  principles  with  both 
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abstract  and  concrete  numbers.  Roman  numerals  are  also 
taught,  in  connection  with  the  reading  lessons. 

The  oral  work  in  all  the  primary  grades  during  the  last 
year  has  consisted  of  regular  lessons  on  form,  color,  objects, 
qualities  and  the  human  body.  Occasional  lessons  have 
also  been  given  by  some  of  the  teachers  on  animals,  plants, 
and  weight. 

This  work  has  been  done  much  better  and  more  system- 
atically than  before,  and  when  properly  managed  is  a most 
pleasing  and  profitable  exercise.  It  is  not  designed  to  tax 
the  pupil’s  memory,  but  ought  to  be  so  conducted,  that 
instead  of  being  irksome,  it  should  be  a source  of  delight 
to  all  the  children. 

The  work  in  music,  drawing  and  writing  in  these  classes 
is  generally  very  good.  Under  the  supervision  of  competent 
teachers  in  these  special  departments,  and  with  the  will- 
ing co-operation  of  the  regular  teachers,  this  work  is  com- 
ing up  to  a higher  standard  every  year.  I think  that  the 
work  now  required  of  the  children  in  these  classes  is  such 
that  the  average  scholar  can  and  ought  to  do  it  well.  The 
average  age  of  the  children  in  the  lowest  class  who  expect 
promotion  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  consid- 
erably above  six  years.  If  all  were  to  take  the  full  gram- 
mar-school course,  less  perhaps  might  be  done  in  these 
lowest  grades,  but  as  a majority  of  them  do  not  complete 
that  course,  it  follows  that,  while  they  are  in  school,  every 
thing  possible  ought  to  be  done  for  the  development  of 
their  intelligence  and  reason.  Parents  who  intend  that 
their  children  shall  remain  in  school  during  the  thirteen 
years  of  our  public-school  course,  sometimes  feel  that  they 
are  hurried.  The  lower  classes,  however,  contain  those 
whose  school-life  is  to  be  short,  and  they  should  have 
the  best  possible  opportunities.  The  teachers  in  these 
grades  make  the  first  and  probably  therefore  the  most  last- 
ing impressions  on  the  great  mass  of  the  children.  Our 
work  as  now  laid  out  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  schools 
in  the  other  cities  of  the  state,  with  perhaps  more  reading 
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and  oral  instruction,  and  less  work  in  number  than  in  many 
places. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  IN  BERLIN. 

In  visiting  the  schools  in  Berlin  last  summer,  I was 
especially  impressed  with  the  work  done  in  the  primary 
schools,  and  with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  children 
were  carried  forward.  At  the  Sophien  Gymnasium,  and  at 
one  of  the  principal  Burger  Schule,  I devoted  consid- 
erable time  to  the  primary  classes.  The  teachers  whose 
classes  I visited,  except  in  the  female  department  of  the 
Burger  Schule,  were  all  men,  even  in  these  preparatory  or 
primary  classes.  They  invited  me  to  select  in  each  room 
what  I would  hear,  and  accordingly  I called  for  reading, 
arithmetic,  and  number  successively,  in  each  of  the  three 
primary  grades. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  wonderful  attention  given  by  the 
pupils,  their  rapidity  in  dealing  with  numbers,  and  the 
animation  attending  all  the  exercises,  I will  speak  merely 
of  the  work  as  I saw  it.  The  time  per  week  in  each 
grade  was  divided  as  follows  among  the  four  subjects 
taught,  viz. : Religion  four  hours ; German  ten  hours ; 
number  six  hours  ; and  writing  four  hours.  During  the 
first  year  the  work  in  German  consists  in  reading  through 
a primer,  a book  about  as  difficult  as  our  second  reader, 
with  conversational  exercises  upon  what  is  read;  also  con- 
versation upon  oral  instruction  from  picture  cards,  and  the 
memorizing  of  little  poems.  The  work  in  Religion  is  also 
essentially  work  on  language.  Bible  stories  are  narrated, 
explanation  given  of  all  church  festivals,  such  as  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  Ascension  Day,  &c.,  short  prayers  are  taught, 
also  a few  verses  from  the  Bible,  and  verses  of  poetry. 

The  work  in  number  for  the  first  year  covers  the  four 
fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  as  far  as  fifty,  with  the 
multiplication  table  as  far  as  multiplying  by  six.  In  writ- 
ing they  are  taught  to  make  both  the  capital  and  small 
letters,  singly,  and  in  words  from  the  reading  book. 
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In  the  second  year  they  use  a higher  grade  of  reader, 
with  oral  relation  of  the  subject  read.  Poems  are 
recited.  The  substantive,  adjective  and  verb  are  taught. 
Rules  of  orthography  are  given  with  reference  to  the 
modification  of  vowels ; the  derivation  of  words  is  taught, 
and  exercises  in  dictation  and  copying  given.  Bible 
stories  are  continued ; church  hymns  learned  and  ex- 
plained. In  number  the  four  fundamental  rules  are  con- 
tinued with  numbers  as  high  as  a thousand  ; multiplication 
table  completed. 

In  the  third  year  exercises  in  reading  are  given  with 
especial  reference  to  the  sense,  mechanical  fluency  being  by 
this  time  acquired.  The  matter  read  is  required  in  oral 
recitations.  Poems  are  recited.  The  simple  sentence  is 
taught  with  its  composition,  also  declension,  comparison, 
conjugation.  The  most  common  prepositions  are  taught; 
exercises  in  orthography  continued,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  irregularities.  Bible  stories  are  reviewed,  and  the 
work  of  instruction  in  religion  continued  according  to 
Fiirbringer’s  text  book,  the  first  chapter  of  which  is  com- 
mitted, with  an  exposition  ; the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Church  and 
Bible  verses  are  committed. 

In  number,  the  four  fundamental  rules  are  continued 
with  any  numbers  without  limitation,  and  detailed  instruc- 
tion given  in  written  arithmetic. 

The  scholars  on  entering  this  school  are  seven  years  old, 
about  a year  older  than  our  lowest  class,  but  in  the  three 
years  they  do  as  much  in  arithmetic  and  more  in  language, 
than  our  children  do  in  five  years.  Drawing  and  music 
are  not  taught  in  these  three  elementary  classes,  but  they 
are  required  to  practise  gymnastics  two  hours  a week,  in  a 
gymnasium,  under  a regular  instructor.  In  the  above 
programme  it  will  be  seen  that  twenty-four  hours  of  hard 
mental  work  are  required  of  these  little  ones  every  week, 
besides  the  two  hours  of  gymnastics,  which  instead  of 
being  child’s  play,  as  with  us,  is  the  beginning  of  that  long 
hard  drill  which  has  made  the  Prussian  soldier  what  he  is. 
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With  us,  the  child  in  the  primary  school,  is  on  the  school 
premises  but  twenty-five  hours  a week  ; his  time  being  so 
divided  and  so  broken  up,  that  the  thought  of  weariness 
ought  not  to  occur  to  him.  In  the  German  primary  school, 
the  teachers  in  the  cities  are  generally  men  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, who  have  also  spent  years  in  training  for  their  work. 
Some  of  the  most  cultivated  teachers  are  found  here. 
They  hold  the  attention  of  their  youngest  children  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  and  thus  they  accomplish  this  great 
amount  of  work.  Constant  unvarying  attention  produces 
rapid  thought,  and  brings  great  results  in  a short  time. 

I do  not  however  think  that  the  course  of  instruction 
in  their  primary  schools  is  so  good  as  our  own.  If  they 
were  to  adopt  a course  of  study  similar  to  ours,  diversify- 
ing their  work  as  we  do,  though  they  would  not  perhaps 
accomplish  so  much  in  arithmetic  and  language  as  at 
present  they  would  show  some  remarkable  results  in  these 
other  subjects  of  instruction. 

The  children  in  our  primary  schools  are  held  but  a short 
time  to  one  subject,  and  during  that  time  are  not  held  to 
it  so  closely  that  it  need  fatigue  them,  while  the  more 
difficult  subjects  are  so  interspersed  with  music,  singing, 
light  gymnastics,  marching  &c.,  &c.,  that  it  cannot  possibly 
hurt  them.  I almost  fear  sometimes  that,  in  our  anxiety  to 
smooth  the  way,  we  give  them  too  little  to  grapple  with, 
and  that  there  is  danger  of  dwarfing  their  mental  develop- 
ment. 

I looked  with  much  interest  to  the  results  from  the  first 
examination  of  the  present  Fourth  Class  which  was  the 
highest  primary  class  last  summer,  as  considerably  more 
work  in  oral  instruction  had  been  required,  which  some 
had  thought  would  retard  the  other  work.  I was  much 
pleased  therefore  to  find  it  better  than  the  work  of  the 
preceding  year,  showing  that  the  scholars  had  not  fallen 
behind  in  the  “ essentials  ” while  attending  to  the  oral 
work.  The  per  cent  obtained  by  this  class  was  81^  in 
arithmetic,  and  65^  in  language,  which  considering  their 
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age,  and  the  fact  that  this  was  their  first  written  exam- 
ination, was  very  creditable.  The  oral  instruction  instead 
of  being  onerous,  is  intended  to  make  the  school  time 
pass  more  pleasantly,  and  to  supplement  that  oral  instruc- 
tion of  the  higher  sort  which  the  children  are  ever  receiv- 
ing in  a greater  or  less  degree  according  to  the  intelligence 
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of  the  family  from  which  they  come. 

The  drawing  and  writing  books  of  this  grade  make  a 
very  commendable  appearance,  and  the  singing  is  good  and 
constantly  improving.  These  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  special  teachers,  who  with  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  regular  teachers  are  laying  a good  foundation  for 
higher  and  better  work  in  the  upper  schools. 

THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Few  changes  which  need  be  mentioned  have  occurred. 
In  the  Pierce  School,  by  promoting  some  of  the  best  schol- 
ars of  the  Seventh  Class  to  the  Ninth,  a sufficiently  large 
Ninth  Class  was  formed  to  occupy  the  first  room  by  itself, 
and  thus  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  teacher’s  whole 
time.  That  school  has  now  reached  the  desirable  point 
when  it  has  one  class  only  in  a room.  Figures  plainly  indi- 
cate that  soon  its  accommodations  will  be  too  small  for  the 
large  numbers  that  will  seek  admission.  Ity  doubly  pro- 
moting at  the  Jackson  School  the  same  thing  has  been 
accomplished,  and  a fair-sized  class  given  each  teacher, 
some  of  them  smaller  than  is  desirable,  but  too  large  for 
any  to  be  united.  The  small  Fourth  and  Fifth  Classes  of 
the  Lincoln  School  have  been  merged  in  the  corresponding 
classes  of  the  Bigelow  School,  and  one  of  its  primary  classes 
has  been  merged  in  a class  at  the  Underwood.  So  small  is 
this  school  now  that  I think  it  might  for  the  present  at  least 
be  transferred  with  its  teacher  to  the  Underwood  School, 
and  the  classes  there  arranged  to  occupy  the  four  rooms. 
The  schools  at  Oak  Hill,  which  for  the  last  year  have  had 
an  average  attendance  of  onlv  28.8  have  been  consoli- 
dated,  and  put  under  the  instruction  of  the  teacher  of 
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the  higher  department,  who  by  her  great  tact  and  energy, 
is  carrying  every  thing  before  her,  and  the  school  is  doing 
finely. 

The  Encyclopaedias  furnished  these  schools  have  proved 
a great  acquisition.  They  are  in  reality  a choice  reference 
library,  and  are  in  good  use,  adding  largely  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  all.  Two  good  Chickering  pianos,  purchased  at 
a remarkably  low  rate,  have  been  furnished  the  Hyde  and 
Jackson  Schools  respectively,  which  add  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  both  teachers  and  scholars,  and  to  the  efficient 
performance  of  the  work  in  music. 

I think  that  during  the  past  year  there  has  been  a good 
state  of  feeling,  a willingness  to  co-operate,  to  receive  sug- 
gestions kindly,  and  to  work  in  harmony.  The  influence 
of  the  masters  has  been  apparent  in  the  lower  classes, 
where  they  can  and  do  exert  as  important  an  influence  as 
on  the  upper  classes.  With  the  aid  of  their  head  assist- 
ants, the  masters  can  make  themselves  felt  in  every  grade, 
and  can  attend  to  many  a little  matter  so  as  to  keep  all 
things  working  smoothly  and  well. 

From  my  own  observation  in  visiting  the  rooms,  and 
from  the  written  examinations  sent  to  my  office  all  through 
last  year,  I should  say  that  our  schools  are  strongest  in 
language,  history,  geography,  drawing  and  music,  weakest 
in  arithmetic  and  reading.  In  the  recent  examination 
given  by  the  Superintendent  the  classes  stood  as  follows 
upon  the  different  subjects  of  examination.:  — 


Arithmetic  45.2 

Arithmetic  48.4 
Arithmetic  77. 5 
Arithmetic  73.8 


Ninth  Class. 
Language  77.1 

Eighth  Class. 
Language  62.1 

Seventh  Class. 
Language  65. 

Sixth  Class. 
Language  73.7 


History  60.8 
History  72.6 
Geography  76.3 
Geography  66.9 
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Fifth  Class. 

Arithmetic  63.6  Language  65.2  Geography  62.2 

Fourth  Class. 

Arithmetic  81.7  Language  65.2 

The  average  in  Arithmetic  for  all  classes  was  65.,  Lan- 
guage for  ail  classes  68.,  History  66.7,  Geography  68.4. 

The  general  average  for  all  the  classes  was  67. 

The  questions  upon  which  the  above  per  cents  were 
obtained  are  herewith  submitted. 

Though  they  are  not  of  so  high  a character  as  I could 
wish,  they  aim  at  discovering  something  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  work.  The  papers  as  a whole  are  much  better  than 
those  sent  to  the  office  a year  ago,  in  the  intelligence  of 
the  answers.  In  penmanship  they  are  about  the  same  as 
then ; with  the  attention  which  our  writing  teacher  is 
now  giving  to  this  subject,  I hope  they  will  be  much  better 
in  this  respect  next  June.  The  answers  to  the  questions 
in  arithmetic  show  that  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  pupils 
is  their  inability  to  apply  principles,  to  new  cases  involving 
them.  The  more  they  are  trained  to  understand  prin- 
ciples, without  of  course,  a waste  of  time  or  labored  ex- 
planation of  that  which  is  above  their  comprehension, 
the  better  are  they  prepared  for  future  work.  One  mis- 
take at  present  is  the  effort  to  secure  absolute  accuracy  in 
the  performance  of  long  abstract  examples  under  each  of 
the  fundamental  rules,  before  allowing  the  pupils  to  ad- 
vance, and  thus  sustaining  their  interest,  leaving  to  prac- 
tice in  the  succeeding  work  to  secure  the  desired 
accuracy. 

The  questions  are  as  follows  : — 

EXAMINATION  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

NO.  I.  — FOURTH  CLASS. 


1.  Write  in  words  the  following  numbers:  7020,  2009, 
7648,  1001,  9203.  Five  4’s. 
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2.  Write  in  figures : one  thousand  one  hundred  eigh- 
teen, seven  thousand  five,  eight  thousand  sixty,  two  thou- 
sand one,  six  thousand  two  hundred  eighteen.  Five  4’s. 

8.  Add  4956,  8728,  9764,  220,  202,  18,  47.  20. 

4.  In  a schoolhouse  containing  six  rooms,  the  whole 

number  present  one  morning  in  each  room  was  as  follows  : 
first  room  37  ; second  room  40  ; third  room  42  ; fourth 
room  49 ; fifth  room  53  ; sixth  room  55.  How  many 
scholars  were  in  the  building  ? 20. 

5.  Add:  Two  hundred  ninety-seven;  five  thousand 
eight ; seven  hundred  one  ; seven  thousand  sixty-eight.  20. 

NO.  I.  — FIFTH  CLASS. 

1.  Add  17648,  2303426,  2728,  18957,  246349.  10. 

2.  From  19648  subtract  18756. 

From  1864  subtract  1397. 

From  74956  subtract  68967. 

From  9417  subtract  3584. 

From  10000  subtract  1875.  Five  4’s. 

3.  A common  clock  strikes  156  times  every  day.  How 

many  times  does  it  strike  in  one  year,  or  365  days  ? 20. 

4.  How  much  will  a baker  receive  for  48  pounds  of 

crackers  at  14  cents  a pound,  and  128  loaves  of  bread  at 
9 cents  a loaf  ? 30. 

5.  An  army  of  97648  men  has  a tent  for  every  18  sol- 
diers. How  many  tents  are  in  the  army  ? 20. 

NO.  I.  — SIXTH  CLASS. 

1.  Write  and  define  an  improper  fraction  ; a mixed  num- 

ber ; a proper  fraction.  Write  a proper  fraction  whose 
denominator  is  67  ; an  improper  fraction  whose  numera- 
tor is  37.  Eight  4’s. 

2.  Reduce  19^,  16f,  25|f,  46^,  99§J.  20. 

3.  Reduce  to  their  lowest  terms  ^Ya*  f |f,  §§§,  -Jf , jYf 

20. 

4.  In  how  many  ways  may  a fraction  be  multiplied  by  a 

whole  number?  Illustrate.  2,  8. 
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5.  If  a city  lot  is  worth  $3145,  what  is  -j9q  of  it  worth? 

Multiply  3T|-  by  29|-.  9,9. 

NO.  I.  — SEVENTH  CLASS. 

1.  How  many  feet  make  a rod? 

How  many  square  feet  make  a square  rod  ? 

How  many  pints  make  a bushel  ? 

How  many  cubic  inches  make  a cubic  foot  ? 

How  many  cubic  feet  make  a cord  ? 

How  many  quarts  make  a gallon? 

How  many  da}rs  make  a leap  year  ? 

How  many  shillings  make  a pound  ? 

How  many  cwt.  make  a ton  ? 

How  many  ounces  of  sugar  make  a pound  ? Ten  2’s. 

2.  Write  3 E.  $2.  7 d.  5 c.  2 m.  as  it  is  usually  written. 

5. 

3.  At  a rod,  what  will  it  cost  to  dig  a trench  J of  a 
mile  long  ? 

What  will  it  cost  to  pave  a court  10  ft.  by  15  ft.  at 
50  cents  a square  foot  ? 15,  15. 

4.  How  long  must  a pile  of  wood  be  which  is  4 feet 
wide,  3 feet  6 inches  high,  to  contain  a cord  ? 

How  high  must  a box  be  made  to  contain  24  cubic 
feet,  the  length  of  the  box  being  4 feet  and  its  Avidth  3 
feet  ? 15,  15. 

5.  If  4 barrels  of  flour  are  worth  $36,  how  many  yards 

of  cloth  Avorth  $3  a yard  Avill  tAvo  barrels  of  the  flour 
buy  ? 15. 


NO.  I.  — EIGHTH  CLASS. 

1.  A merchant  bought  a cargo  of  flour  for  $2173|,  and 

sold  it  for  ||  of  the  cost,  thereby  losing  $0.25  on  a barrel. 
How  many  barrels  of  flour  did  lie  purchase  ? 20. 

2.  If  a man  travel  19 miles,  going  at  the  rate  of  3| 
miles  per  hour,  Iioav  many  hours  does  he  travel?  10,  10. 

Add  | of  {}  to  i of  1 1. 

3.  Write  the  interest  of  $1.00  at  .0G  for  the  following 
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times : 1 year ; 10  months ; 6 months ; 1 month ; 27 
days  ; 15  days  ; 6 days  ; 2 hours  ; 2 minutes  ; 1 second. 

Ten  2’s. 

4.  What  is  the  amount  of  $765.48  from  May  16,  1870, 
to  July  4,  1876,  at  7|  per  cent  ? 

5.  A loaned  B $25  at  6 per  cent.  On  payment  of  the 

debt  B found  that  he  was  owing  A just  $50.  How  long 
had  he  had  the  use  of  the  money  ? 20 

NO.  I. — NINTH  CLASS. 

1.  Define  Ratio,  Proportion,  Percentage,  Base,  Rate, 

Compound  Proportion,  Partnership,  Involution,  Index, 
Stocks.  Ten  l’s. 

2.  What  is  the  ratio  of  9 to  45  ? of  45  to  9 ? of  6 to 

6 ? of  2|  to  9|  ? of  1 qt.  to  1 bu.  ? of  a cu.  in.  to  a cu. 
ft.  ? of  1 day  to  a leap  year?  of  50  per  cent  to  1 ? of  37J 
per  cent  to  2?  of  a cord  foot  to  a cord?  Ten  2’s. 

3.  How  many  bushels  of  barley  at  $.80  in  gold  can  be 
bought  for  $385.56  currency,  when  gold  is  at  1181  per 
cent  ? 

of  28  is  of  how  many  per  cent  of  55  ? 10,  10. 

4.  If  a man  travels  280  miles  in  7 days,  travelling  10 
hours  each  day,  how  many  miles  will  he  go  in  12  days, 
travelling  at  the  same  rate,  only  9 hours  each  day?  10. 

5.  Adams  & Brown  built  a schooner.  A.  furnished 

$8000,  and  B.  $1700  and  15000  feet  of  lumber.  Her 
freights  for  the  first  year  were  $1125,  of  which  B.’s  share 
was  $225 ; what  was  the  price  of  his  lumber  per  thousand 
feet  ? 20. 

6.  What  must  be  the  face  of  a note  at  60  days,  the 

proceeds  of  which  when  discounted  at  a bank  at  6 per 
cent  are  $100  ? 20. 

EXAMINATION  IN  LANGUAGE. 

NO.  I.  — FOTJETH  CLASS. 

1.  Good  scholars  study  diligently.  Which  word  is  an 
adjective  ? Which  word  is  an  adverb  ? Which  word  is 
a noun  ? Which  word  is  a verb  ? Four  5’s. 
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2.  Write  an  interrogative  sentence  containing  an  adjec- 
tive, a verb,  and  a noun.  Four  5’s. 

3.  Tell  wliy  the  following  sentences  are  wrong:  — 

Do  you  go  to  school. 

I do  go  to  school  ? 10,  10. 

4.  Write  a list  of  five  nouns.  Write  a list  of  five  verbs. 
Make  five  sentences  with  these  words  you  have  written. 

Fifteen  2’s. 

5.  The  hare  runs  (how?) We  shall  go 

(where  ?) We  worked  (when  ?) 

Fill  the  blanks  and  tell  what  kind  of  words  you  use.  6,  4. 

NO.  I.  — FIFTH  CLASS. 

1.  Build  up  a sentence  containing  the  eight  parts  of 

speech,  using  the  words,  “ Dogs  run.”  Eight  4’s. 

2.  True,  honest,  and  brave  sailors  saved  the  father, 
mother,  and  child  from  drowning.  What  kind  of  a sen- 
tence ? Give  the  reason  for  the  capital. 

Is  the  verb  transitive  or  intransitive?  Why?  Why 
does  it  end  with  a period  ? Give  the  rule  for  the  commas 
after  true  and  honest.  Give  the  rule  for  the  commas  after 
father  and  mother.  Seven  5’s. 

3.  What  is  a descriptive  adjective  ? Write  five  of  them. 

What  is  a limiting  adjective?  Write  five. 

Two  5’s  and  ten  l’s. 

4.  Write  the  following  address  as  it  would  appear  on  a 

letter,  abbreviating  as  much  as  you  can : Henry  J.  Smith, 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
United  States.  5,  5,  3. 


NO.  I.  — SIXTH  CLASS. 

1.  Is  this  a sentence?  What  a beautiful  day!  Give 

the  reason  for  your  answer.  5,  5. 

2.  What  must  a sentence  contain  ? Write  a sentence 

containing  only  two  words.  5,  5. 

3.  Write  a sentence  consisting  of  eight  or  ten  words, 
containing  only  one  subject  and  one  predicate.  Underline 
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the  whole  subject,  and  doubly  underline  the  whole  predi- 
cate* 5,  o. 

4.  How  many  parts  of  speech  are  there  ? Which  two 

are  most  important?  Why?  Three  5’s. 

5.  By  what  kind  of  words  is  a fuller  meaning  given  to 
the  noun.?  to  the  verb  ? Write  a sentence  to  show  this. 

Three  4’s. 

6.  What  are  pronouns  used  for?  Underline  the  pro- 
nouns : Mary  promised  to  ask  them  to  let  her  go  with  me. 

Three  3’s. 

*7.  Write  a composition  of  not  less  than  eight  lines,  on 
“ Thanksgiving  Day.”  34. 


NO.  I.  — SEVENTH  CLASS. 

1.  What  is  a phrase  ? Name  the  two  kinds  of  phrases. 
Write  a sentence  containing  a phrase,  and  change  the 

phrase  to  an  adverb.  Five  2’s. 

2.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  is  clipped  every  year.  Change 
the  phrase  to  the  adjective  form  of  the  noun. 

* Give  the  two  rules  for  changing  a noun  to  its  adjective 
form,  in  both  the  singular  and  plural.  Three  5’s. 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  an  adverb  formed  from  an 

adjective  by  the  suffix  ly?  Are  all  words  ending  in  ly 
adverbs?  How  can  you  tell?  Three  5’s. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  a noun  in  apposition?  Write  and 
properly  punctuate  a sentence  containing  a noun  in  appo- 
sition. 

Combine  into  one  sentence  the  following  statements  : — 
Bryant  wrote  the  Thanatopsis. 

He  is  an  American  poet. 

He  is  an  illustrious  poet.  Three  5’s. 

5.  By  what  part  of  speech  is  the  meaning  of  almost  all 
incomplete  verbs  completed  ? Write  a sentence  to  show 
this.  What  one  verb  may  take  either  a noun  or  an  adjec- 
tive to  complete  its  meaning  ? 

What  is  the  adjective  called  that  completes  the  meaning 
of  this  verb  ? 

* One  off  for  each  error,  for  which  the  child  should  be  held  responsible. 
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Write  a sentence  containing  an  incomplete  verb  with 
three  nouns  as  objects,  and  punctuate  it  carefully.  Five  5’s. 

6.  Write  five  sentences  on  the  lion,  employing  the  word 
lion  in  the  first  in  its  Subject  use,  in  the  second  in  its  Ad- 
jective use,  in  the  third  in  its  Object  use,  in  the  fourth  in 
its  Explanatory  use,  and  in  the  fifth  in  its  Phrase  use. 

Five  2’s. 

7.  What  is  the  chief  use  of  the  relative  pronoun  ? 

Write  a sentence  to  show  this.  5,  5. 

NO.  I.  — EIGHTH  CLASS. 

1.  What  is  a simple  sentence?  a compound  sentence  ? 

a complex  sentence  ? Three  5’s. 

2.  Combine  these  two  simple  sentences,  first  into  a com- 

plex sentence,  then  into  a compound  sentence  : The  wind 
blows.  The  trees  bend.  5,  5. 

3.  The  electric  telegraph,  which  was  invented  by  Prof. 

Morse,  an  American,  has  greatly  facilitated  business.  Why 
is  this  not  a simple  sentence  ? Change  it  to  one,  and  ex- 
plain how  it  is  done.  Three  5’s. 

4.  If  a sentence  contains  several  phrases,  how  should 
they  be  arranged?  Combine  the  following  statements  into 
a simple  sentence  : — 

We  came  to  a spacious  mansion  of  freestone. 

The  mansion  was  built  in  the  Grecian  style. 

We  did  so  after  riding  a short  distance.  5,  5. 

5.  What  is  a clause  ? Like  what  parts  of’  speech  are 
clauses  used?  Underline  the  clauses  in  the  following  sen- 
tences,  and  tell  like  what  parts  of  speech  each  is  used  : — 

How  he  made  his  escape  is  a mystery. 

They  best  can  bear  reproof,  who  merit  praise. 

The  farmer  declared  that  his  watch  had  gained  half  an 
hour  in  the  night. 

When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war. 

Six  5’s. 

6.  What  is  analysis?  Analyze  the  following  sentence  : 
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When  we  passed  the  corners  of  the  streets,  we  were 
always  saluted  by  some  beggars  who  were  congregated 
there.  4,  16. 


NO.  I.  — NINTH  CLASS. 

1.  What  is  a simple  sentence  ? a compound  sentence  ? 

a complex  sentence  ? Three  2’s. 

2.  Combine  these  two  simple  sentences,  first  into  a com- 

plex sentence,  then  into  a compound  sentence.  The  wind 
blows.  The  trees  bend.  2,  2. 

3.  The  electric  telegraph,  which  was  invented  by  Prof. 

Morse,  an  American,  has  greatly  facilitated  business. 
Why  is  this  not  a simple  sentence  ? Change  it  to  one,  and 
explain  how  it  is  done.  Three  2’s. 

4.  If  a sentence  contains  several  phrases,  how  should 
they  be  arranged?  Combine  the  following  statements 
into  a simple  sentence  : — 

We  came  to  a spacious  mansion  of  freestone. 

The  mansion  was  built  in  the  Grecian  style. 

We  did  so  after  riding  a short  distance.  3,  3. 

5.  What  is  a clause  ? Like  what  parts  of  speech  are 
clauses  used?  Underline  the  clauses  in  the  following  sen- 
tences, and  tell  like  what  parts  of  speech  each  is  used : — 

How  he  made  his  escape  is  a mystery. 

They  best  can  bear  reproof,  who  merit  praise. 

The  farmer  declared  that  his  watch  had  gained  half  an 
hour  in  the  night. 

_Wrhen  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war. 

Six  2’s. 

6.  What  is  analysis  ? Analyze  the  following  sentence  : 

When  we  passed  the  corners  of  the  streets,  we  were 

always  saluted  by  some  beggars  who  were  congregated 
there.  4,  12. 

7.  Analyze  the  eighth  verse  of  “ The  Brook.”  2 5# 

8.  Parse  one  noun,  one  verb,  one  preposition,  one  adjec- 
tive, and  one  conjunction  in  this  verse.  Five  5’s. 
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EXAMINATION  IN  HISTORY. 

NO.  I.  — EIGHTH  CLASS. 

1.  "What  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  surface  of  the 
Continent  of  North  America? 

Tell  something  of  the  elephant  and  mastodon  once 
found  here. 

Give  one  reason  why  we  may  believe  that  men  lived  at 
the  same  time  with  these  animals.  Three  5’s. 

2.  How  do  we  know  that  the  mound-builders  did  not 
live  at  the  same  time  with  the  mammoths  ? 

1s  it  probable  that  they  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians? 

How  can  we  judge  whence  they  came  ? Three  5’s. 

3.  Why  did  the  Europeans  call  the  native  Americans 
Indians  ? 

Why  Avere  the  Indians  of  a roving  disposition  ? 

W ere  they  as  strong  as  the  Europeans  ? 

In  what  did  they  excel  them  ? Four  5’s. 

4.  When  did  the  Northmen  probably  first  come  to 

America?  Explain  how  they  probably  came  here.  Did 
they  make  any  permanent  settlements?  Three  2’s. 

5.  How  long  was  it  before  any  more  Europeans  crossed 
the  Atlantic?  Where  is  Madeira?  Iceland?  the  Azores? 
the  Canary  Islands?  How  did  these  strengthen  Colum- 
bus’s belief  that  he  would  find  land  by  sailing  west? 

Four  2’s  and  6. 

6.  Describe  briefly  Columbus’s  first  voyage,  by  answer- 
ing these  questions : When  and  from  where  did  he  sail  ? 
What  land  did  he  reach  in  a month?  In  what  direction 
had  he  been  sailing  then  ? What  land  did  he  next  reach  ? 
To  what  group  of  islands  does  it  belong  ? What  land  did 
he  next  visit?  Did  he  reach  the  main  land  on  this  voyage  ? 

Seven  4’s. 

7.  When  was  Plymouth  Colony  founded  ? 

When  was  Massachusetts  Colony  founded?  1,  1. 
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NO.  I.  — NINTH  CLASS. 

1.  Give  the  date  of  J.  Q.  Adams’s  administration. 

What  internal  improvements  took  place  ? 

Why  did  he  fail  of  re-election?  Four  2’s. 

2.  What  was  nullification  in  South  Carolina? 

How  did  it  end  ? 

What  two  Indian  wars  occurred  during  Jackson’s  ad- 
ministration ? 

The  cause  of  each  ? Six  2’s. 

3.  What  two  measures  of  Jackson’s  policy  were  sup- 
ported by  the  election  of  Martin  Van  Buren  ? 4,  4. 

4.  What  were  the  financial  difficulties  of  Van  Buren’s 
administration?  Why  did  he  fail  of  re-election?  6,  6. 

5.  What  measures  of  the  Whig  party  did  Tyler  veto  ? 

What  was  the  great  political  question  which  divided  the 
Whigs  and  Democrats  when  Polk  was  elected  ? 4,  4. 

6.  What  important  war  during  Polk’s  administration  ? 
What  territory  did  the  United  States  acquire  by  this  war? 

4,  4. 

7.  Name  the  three  parties  and  their  candidates  for  the 
presidency  at  the  close  of  Polk’s  administration.  Six  2’s. 

8.  What  was  the  great  political  topic  of  Tyler’s  and  of 
Fillmore’s  administrations  ? 

What  were  the  five  provisions  of  the  “ Omnibus  Bill  ” ? 

Six  3’s. 

9.  What  was  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  ? During  whose 

administration  was  it  brought  forward?  3,  3. 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  John  Brown  affair.  8. 

EXAMINATION  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

NO.  I.  — FIFTH  CLASS. 

1.  What  are  volcanoes  ? 10. 

2.  What  are  the  grand  divisions  on  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere ? 
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What  are  the  grand  divisions  on  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere ? Five  2’s. 

3.  How  many  oceans  are  there,  and  what  are  their 
names  ? Five  2’s. 

5.  What  ocean  must  be  crossed  in  going  from  Asia  to 
America  ? in  going  from  America  to  Africa  ? 2,  2, 

5.  What  seas,  gulfs,  and  bays  are  made  by  the  Atlantic  ? 

Eleven  2’s. 

7.  What  are  the  West  Indies?  4. 

8.  Where  are  the  Sandwich  Islands  ? 

Tell  something  about  them.  5,  5. 

9.  Where  are  the  Alleghany  Mountains  ? 

Give  the  names  of  different  parts  of  them.  10,  10. 

11.  What  is  the  monastery  of  St.  Bernard  ? 10. 

NO.  I.  — SIXTH  CLASS. 

1.  What  two  motions  has  the  earth,  which  affect  its 
relations  to  the  sun  ? 

What  is  the  axis  of  the  earth  ? its  orbit  ? Four  3’s. 

2.  What  is  the  time  required  for  one  rotation  ? for  one 

revolution  ? 4,  4. 

3.  What  are  great  circles  ? Name  two  small  circles  sit- 
uated 23£°  from  the  equator.  5,  5. 

4.  How  do  we  describe  the  exact  position  of  a place  on 
the  globe  ? What  is  latitude  ? longitude  ? From  what 
circle  is  latitude  reckoned  ? What  is  the  Prime  Meridian  ? 

Four  4’s. 

5.  What  is  the  latitude  of  the  North  Pole  ? 

What  is  the  longitude  of  a place  half  way  round  the 
globe  from  the  Prime  Meridian  ? 2,  2. 

What  is  an  inland  sea  ? a border  sea  ? a gulf  or  bay  ? 

Three  4’s. 

7.  Why  are  the  tropics  considered  the  boundaries  of  the 

Torrid  Zone  ? 8. 

8.  How  does  vegetation  vary  on  a high  mountain  in  the 

Torrid  Zone  ? 4,  4. 
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9.  How  many  and  what  are  the  primary  races  of  men  ? 
How  many  and  what  are  the  secondary  races?  Six  2’s. 

10.  How  do  savages  live  ? How  do  civilized  people  live  ? 

5,  5. 


NO.  I.  — SEVENTH  CLASS. 

1.  In  what  part  of  Europe  are  nearly  all  its  mountains? 

5. 

2.  In  what  part  of  Europe  are  its  rivers  largest  ? Why 

is  it  so  ? 5,  5. 

3.  What  country  occupies  all  the  eastern  part  of 

Europe  ? What  countries  touch  it  on  the  west  ? 5,  10. 

4.  Name  the  bodies  of  water  which  surround  Denmark. 

Three  2’s. 

5.  Bound  France.  Four  2’s. 

6.  Name  all  the  countries  which  touch  the  Baltic  Sea, 

giving  the  capital  of  each.  Six  2’s. 

7.  What  and  where  is  the  capital  of  Italy  ? 5,  5. 

8.  Draw  a map  of  the  British  Isles,  with  the  names  of 

the  principal  bodies  of  water.  20. 

9.  What  are  the  two  principal  streams  of  Scotland  ? 

3,  3. 

10.  Which  are  the  four  great  manufacturing  cities  of 

England  ? ' Four  2’s. 

The  reading  in  general  is  not  yet  what  it  ought  to  be, 
though  improvement  has  been  made.  Brilliant  displays  of 
elocution  are  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  from  scholars 
in  a grammar  school,  but  earnest,  distinct,  appreciative  and 
intelligent  reading  is  attainable.  If  a scholar  is  trained  to 
feel  the  sentiment  of  what  he  reads,  he  will  generally  ex- 
press it,  unless  he  stands  in  fear  of  a heavy  fire  of  criti- 
cism from  the  class,  which  too  often  is  his  sole  reward  for 
an  honest  effort.  Sensitive  children  under  such  a fire  of 
criticism  too  often  lose  self-confidence,  and  have  such  a 
self-consciousness  that  they  dare  not  and  can  not  throw  any 
life  and  animation  into  what  they  read.  With  a view  to 
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correcting  this  by  something  entirely  new  and  novel, 
George  William  Curtis’s  oration  delivered  at  Concord  last 
April,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Eighth  and  Ninth 
Classes  last  summer.  It  had  a good  effect.  In  all  our 
grammar  grades  I hope  to  see  improvement  in  the  work  in 
reading,  and  that  the  pupils  will  acquire  more  of  that  nat- 
uralness which  characterizes  much  of  the  reading  in  the 
primary  grades. 

Map-drawing  has  been  a prominent  feature  in  the  work 
in  geography.  Some  of  the  children  have  produced  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  this  work.  I should,  however,  be  much 
more  gratified  to  see  them  able  to  go  to  the  board  and 
sketch  rapidly,  even  though  roughly,  if  it  were  done  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  an  outline  of  any  country  they  had 
studied.  Ability  to  do  this,  and  to  represent  in  the  out. 
line  the  prominent  physical  and  political  features  is,  I 
believe,  the  highest  and  best  work  which  a class  in  geogra- 
phy can  do,  certainly  it  is  the  most  practical,  and  a recita- 
tion from  their  own  maps  is  more  valuable  than  any  other. 

WRITING. 

New  life  and  interest  have  been  imparted  to  the  work 
in  writing,  through  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  Mrs. 
Bowler.  The  wisdom  of  appointing  her  especial  teacher 
and  supervisor  of  this  work  is  already  apparent.  Though 
the  teachers  had  gained  one  great  element  in  the  teaching 
of  writing,  the  habit  of  rapidity,  some  schools  had  degen- 
erated into  carelessness  both  in  movement  and  in  form. 
The  teacher  of  writing  is  aiming  to  correct  this  by  requir- 
ing the  same  amount  written  with  more  care,  accompanied 
by  a careful  analysis  of  the  letters,  and  intelligent  prac- 
tice. 

There  has  been  a too  prevalent  feeling  that  the  writing- 
book  was  a sort  of  specimen  book,  and  that  if  it  looked 
well,  nothing  more  was  necessary ; whereas  it  is  only  a 
drill  book  in  which  to  teach  form,  and  the  exercise  book 
is  merely  for  the  practice  of  movement,  while  the  results 
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are  to  be  sought  in  the  written  exercises,  examination 
papers,  and  general  work  of  the  scholar. 

Good  pen  holding  and  good  position,  two  difficult  things 
to  secure,  have  improved.  In  the  primary  classes  an 
inducement  is  held  out  to  the  children  by  placing  the 
names  of  successful  scholars  in  a Red  Book,  which  serves 
as  a roll  of  honor,  a distinction  for  which  these  little  folks 
are  very  eager. 

Specimen  books  have  been  provided  for  each  class,  where 
the  improvement  is  to  be  exhibited  from  time  to  time. 
Spelling  exercises  and  other  work  are  to  be  put  in  these,  in 
the  best  handwriting  of  the  pupil,  the  time  taken  being 
occasionally  recorded,  and  a mark  placed  on  the  page  to 
show  the  correctness  or  faultiness  of  the  position.  Thus 
every  child’s  work  will  be  represented,  and  his  improve- 
ment from  time  to  time  will  be  on  exhibition.  The  chil- 
dren are  working  earnestly  under  this  new  plan,  and  it 
will  certainly  result  in  great  improvememt. 

Two  large  classes  numbering  about  fifty  each  have  been 
formed  in  the  High  School,  where  instruction  is  given  for 
two  hours  every  Thursday.  The  scholars  here  too  seem 
greatly  interested. 

DRAWING. 

The  following  report  on  drawing  was  furnished  me  by 
Mrs.  Bowler.  As  it  covers  the  subject  sufficiently,  I 
publish  it  in  full.  I fully  agree  with  its  statements,  and 
think  that  none  too  much  time  is  allowed  for  drawing,  but 
also  fully  believe  that  no  teacher  ought  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  exceed  that  time,  even  if  more  work  should 
possibly  be  assigned  than  can  be  done  in  the  prescribed 
time.  The  teacher  of  drawing  will  guard  against  the 
assignment  of  more  work  than  can  be  done  within  the 
appointed  time. 

REPORT  ON  DRAWING. 

The  same  general  plan  has  been  pursued  in  drawing  the  last 
year  as  formerly ; and  the  drill  obtained  in  the  lower  grades  shows 
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more  and  more  effectively.  The  work  is  more  intelligent,  and 
the  labors  of  the  teacher  easier. 

The  tendency  in  some  of  the  classes,  to  drag  in  the  work  for 
the  sake  of  producing  a very  finely  finished  drawing,  is  to  be 
deprecated.  Broad  work,  done  more  quickly  and  intelligently, 
showing  life  in  all  of  its  parts,  and  comprehension  of  the  drawing 
as  a whole,  is  to  be  preferred,  with  more  and  varied  practice, 
which  will  bring  a good  line  and  fine  finish  in  time ; in  a word, 
with  more  headwork  instead  of  so  much  mere  handwork.  Opposed 
to  this,  of  course,  is  careless  heedless  work,  which  is  equally  to  be 
discouraged. 

The  teachers’  classes  have  been  held  as  usual,  except  during 
the  suspension  in  the  winter  months.  This  year,  text-books  have 
been  placed  in  their  hands,  with  the  suggestion,  that  the  time 
usually  spent  in  the  drawing-class  be  spent  in  the  work  at  home, 
with  an  occasional  distinct  lesson  to  be  held  if  necessary  to  inspect 
the  work.  At  the  close  of  the  last  school  year,  an  examination 
of  the  teachers  was  held  in  freehand,  memory,  and  dictation, 
most  of  the  teachers  obtaining  certificates.  At  the  close  of  the 
coming  year,  a similar  examination  will  be  held  ; also  in  model, 
geometrical,  and  perspective.  Such  of  the  teachers  as  pass  the 
examination  in  all  the  branches  are  excused  from  further  lessons 
in  this  department. 

The  teachers  certainly  appreciate  the  advantages  Newton  so 
kindly  gives  them,  and  reciprocate  as  earnestly  as  they  are  able. 
With  few  exceptions  their  work  is  well  done. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  geometrical  draw- 
ing with  instruments  was  introduced  into  the  four  upper  classes 
of  the  grammar-schools  with  the  best  results.  The  pupils  are 
fond  of  the  exercise,  which,  while  it  trains  the  eye  and  hand  to 
accuracy,  re-acts  upon  the  character  in  many  other  ways.  Geo- 
metrical, perspective,  and  model  drawing  are  taught  in  the  High 
School ; model  and  cast  drawing  in  outline  and  shade,  together 
with  applied  design  in  outline  and  color.  The  pupils  seem  to  be 
interested;  and,  since  the  study  has  been  declared  optional,  but 
seven  pupils  have  applied  to  be  excused,  and  those  only  from  ori- 
ginal designs.  Perhaps,  in  this  connection,  I may  answer  a ques- 
tion which  is  often  asked,  “Of  what  use  is  design  to  the  pupil  ? ” 

First , to  give  him  an  idea  of  true  design  as  compared  with 
false , enabling  him  to  be  one  of  the  many  to  improve  the  tone  of 
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public  sentiment  with  regard  to  our  industrial  art.  Second , to 
encourage  him  to  arrange  forms  himself  with  some  degree  of  order 
and  symmetry,  and  cultivate  whatever  taste  he  may  have  for 
invention,  and  independence  of  thought. 

Lastly , to  develop  our  own  home  talent , thereby  keeping  the 
thousands  of  dollars  at  home,  that  g6  abroad  every  year  for 
foreign  designs ; and  also  to  make  a pleasing  variety  in  the  system 
of  instruction  in  drawing. 

The  time  given  to  drawing  in  the  schools  amounts  in  the 
aggregate  to  only  twelve  days  out  of  the  two  hundred  in  the  year 
given  to  school  work,  and  certainly  it  is  little  enough.  Probably 
design  claims  one-sixth  of  this  time. 

This  year,  the  children  in  the  lower  grammar  grades  begin 
model-drawing;  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  state  that  it  is  very 
pleasing  to  them,  and  successful  in  results.  At  the  close  of  the 
last  school  year  an  exhibition  of  our  work  was  held  in  Boston 
and  the  honorary  degree  of  “excellent”  conferred.  I hope  that 
the  present  year  may  witness  as  good  results. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

As  but  a few  lessons  have  been  given  in  the  freehand  even- 
ing classes,  I can  give  only  a few  facts  in  relation  to  it.  There  are 
thirty-four  pupils  registered  at  Newton ville,  and  twenty-one  at 
Newton  Centre.  Of  this  number,  there  are  about  twelve  High 
School  pupils,  six  are  teachers  in  Newton,  the  remainder  being 
citizens.  All  seem  to  be  interested. 

The  pupils  are  classified ; the  largest  class  beginning  the 
elements  of  model-drawing,  others  who  are  farther  advanced  are 
drawing  from  models  in  outline  and  in  shade.  Lessons  will  also 
be  given  in  historical  ornament  and  in  design  as  time  goes  on. 

MUSIC. 

The  time  devoted  to  music  in  our  schools  in  no  way 
retards  the  other  work.  It  is  not  an  ornamental  branch, 
but  is  designed  to  make  the  pupils  independent  readers, 
rather  than  mere  mouth-pieces  of  what  is  put  into  them  by 
ear.  Neither  the  regular  instructor  in  this  department, 
nor  the  teachers  who  carry  out  his  plans,  devote  their 
time  to  the  accidents  and  adornments  of  music,  but  to  the 
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essentials  to  its  study  as  a science.  M.  Guizot,  when  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction,  upon  listening  to  some  classes 
in  music  in  Paris,  is  said  to  have  remarked,  “ C'est  tr£s 
bien,”  and  after  a moment  to  have  added,  “ C'est  trop  Hen,” 
showing  that  he  detected  in  an  apparently  fine  performance, 
a mere  superficial  polish.  It  is  not  the  aim  of  our  music 
teacher,  however,  to  give  show}^  results,  but  rather  to  lay  a 
foundation  broad  enough  to  build  a solid  superstructure 
upon  it.  I herewith  submit  an  especial  report  from  him- 
self, to  the  Superintendent,  which  gives  a clear  outline  of 
the  work  as  it  is,  and  is  in  my  opinion  a fair  statement  of 
facts. 

The  time  allotted  to  the  study  of  music  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  classes  is  limited  to  ten  minutes  each  day,  aside  from 
the  time  occupied  by  the  special  teacher  in  his  visits. 

In  arranging  a programme  of  work,  the  question  is  not  what 
we  might  wish  to  undertake,  had  we  all  the  time  that  could 
profitably  be  spent  in  music,  but  what  can  be  done  with  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  during  the  brief  portion  of  time 
allowed.  To  answer  this  question,  we  must  select  such  items  of 
instruction  as  are  of  most  vital  consequence  to  average  pupils, 
and  which  most  immediately  subserve  the  purposes  for  which 
music  is  included  in  our  curriculum  of  school  studies. 

These  are : First,  the  aesthetic  and  moral  effect  which  music 
is  capable  of  producing,  and  which  is  so  especially  desirable 
during  the  formative  period  of  childhood  and  youth.  In  order 
that  this  ma3r  be  secured,  it  is  indispensable,  whatever  else  is 
done,  that  there  be  much  actual  singing  from  first  to  last,  and 
singing  of  such  words  and  music  as  are  adapted  to  promote  cul- 
ture and  to  awaken  and  perpetuate  the  love  of  song. 

Second,  such  elementary  instruction  as  is  necessary  to  carry 
forward  improvement  to  a point  where  the  exercise  of  song  will 
fulfil  its  purpose  in  a higher  degree,  and  the  study  of  such  facts 
and  principles  as  most  readily  enable  the  pupil  to  read  the  musi- 
cal page  ; presenting  all  instruction  in  a form  progressive  and 
easily  comprehended. 

In  endeavoring  to  carry  out  these  ideas,  and  adapt  the  teach- 
ing to  the  actual  needs  of  our  classes,  many  of  the  methods  in 
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popular  use  need  modification.  We  must  come  with  great  direct- 
ness to  our  main  work,  or  the  time  of  the  lesson  is  spent  and 
nothing  of  value  accomplished.  We  need  also,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  dispense  with  the  dry  and  tedious  technical  exercises,  and 
use  for  study,  simple  yet  well-written  songs,  which  may  he  ana- 
lyzed by  the  pupil,  and  afterward  sung  with  pleasure  and  benefit. 

The  voices  of  children  should  be  treated  with  the  most  consid- 
erate care,  so  that  their  best  qualities  may  be  developed,  and  no 
permanent  injury  result  from  unwise  use.  The  harsh,  boisterous, 
overstrained  tones  sometimes  heard  will  not  be  tolerated  by  any 
intelligent  friend  to  the  children,  either  as  promotive  of  present 
culture  or  future  vocal  ability.  During  the  present  year,  much 
persevering  effort  has  been  expended  upon  this  point,  and,  in 
general,  with  more  pleasing  results  than  have  been  reached  in 
previous  years. 


PROGRAMME  OF  STUDY. 

CLASS  I. 

{First  year  in  school .) 

Learn  to  take  the  pitch  g,  entire  class,  and  also  each  individ- 
ual, with  attention  to  tone,  vowel,  and  articulation.  Avoid  chest 
tones,  so  called.  Sing  short  musical  phrases  with  words  or  sylla- 
bles. Sing  three  sounds,  five  sounds  of  the  scale,  by  syllables, 
commencing  at  the  pitch  above  named ; pictured  representation 
of  the  scale  upon  the  board,  which  individuals  point  and  sing. 
The  staff  and  a few  of  the  musical  characters  are  named  and 
copied,  and  their  practical  use  taught  in  exercises  containing 
them.  Take  the  pitch  g with  the  syllable  mi  or  sol , and  sing  in 
proper  scale-order  down  to  the  keynote.  Count  time  by  two* 
three,  and  four.  Scale  extended,  singing  both  above  and  below 
the  keynote.  Many  little  songs  are  sung  by  imitation  with 
words,  in  good  rhythm,  tone  and  articulation.  Some  of  these 
are  repeated  with  the  proper  scale  sjdlables,  and  memorized  in 
order  to  form  the  association  of  syllables  with  relative  pitch. 

CLASS  II. 

Review  of  all  preceding  work  and  characters,  which  are  to  be 
copied  on  the  slates.  Other  characters  are  named  and  copied  as 
they  are  presented  in  the  exercises.  Take  the  pitch  g with  any 
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required  syllable,  and  sing  from  it  in  scale  order  to  the  keynote. 
(This  method  in  taking  the  pitch  is  followed  in  all  the  rooms 
without  piano.)  Learn  to  tell  the  key  by  the  number  of  sharps 
or  flats,  and  the  place  of  do  in  seven  keys,  — C,  G,  D,  F,  B-flat, 
E-flat,  and  A-flat.  Sing  one  or  more  songs  in  each  key  by  words 
and  syllables.  Use  books.  Beview  songs  previously  sung,  while 
learning  to  keep  the  place  in  the  books.  Sing  the  same  by  sylla- 
ble, following  the  notes  with  the  finger.  Compare  the  places  of 
notes  in  the  book,  with  the  proper  scale  upon  the  board,  so  as  to 
find  the  right  syllable.  Cultivate  confidence,  and  test  progress, 
by  individual  recitation  and  singing.  Use  letters  for  nothing 
but  naming  the  keys.  Use  numerals  for  nothing  but  counting 
time.  Commence  learning  to  sing  syllables  named  or  written  in 
unexpected  order.  Sing  all  songs  in  good  time  and  accent. 
(Through  all  grades,  the  velocity  of  the  movement  is  accurately 
marked  by  length  in  inches  of  string  attached  to  a vibrating 
ball.)  Constant  attention  to  tone  and  articulation. 

class  in. 

Continue  study  in  following  syllables  or  notes  in  the  scale  indi- 
cated in  unexpected  order.  Learn  to  apply  syllables  to  notes 
independently,  with  the  speaking  voice,  or  by  writing  them.  Use 
the  soprano  only  of  two-part  songs.  Tell  the  key,  and  the  place 
of  do  (the  keynote),  and  learn  at  least  two  new  songs  in  each  of 
the  nine  keys,  C,  G,  D,  A,  E,  F,  B-flat,  E-flat,  and  A-flat.  Name 
all  characters  employed  in  the  studies.  Tell  the  number  of  beats 
in  the  measure,  and  the  length  of  each  note  and  rest  used  in  the 
songs.  Learn  to  be  governed  by  the  teacher’s  beating,  and  sus- 
tain each  note  to  its  proper  duration,  and  observe  the  rests.  Indi- 
vidual work  in  applying  syllables,  explaining  time,  naming 
characters,  and  singing  by  words  and  syllables. 

CLASS  IV. 

Review  the  soprano  of  the  two-part  songs  sung  in  the  previous 
year,  and  learn  the  alto  of  the  same  with  syllables  and  words. 
(Through  all  succeeding  grades,  all  the  pupils  read  and  sing  the 
subordinate  parts,  as  the  very  best  of  solfeggio  practice.)  Learn 
the  easy  chromatic  intervals  occurring  in  the  songs,  with  proper 
change  of  syllable.  Commence  two-part  singing,  all  pupils  sing- 
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ing  the  parts  in  alternation.  Easy  sight-singing  exercises  upon 
the  blackboard.  Draw  the  diagram,  showing  staff,  clef,  signature, 
and  place  of  the  keynote  in  nine  keys.  Describe  the  beating  of 
the  time.  Practise  in  variously  filled  measure  on  the  slates. 
Learn  new  songs  as  time  allows. 

class  v. 

Continue  the  practice  of  two-part  singing.  Voices  of  limited 
compass  assigned  to  the  part  most  congenial.  Practise  songs  of 
greater  difficulty.  Constant  attention  to  tone,  articulation,  and 
style  of  performance.  Fluent  use  and  application  of  syllables, 
training  the  eye  to  perceive  readily  the  pitch  relation  of  notes. 
Analysis  of  the  time.  Further  practice  of  chromatic  intervals. 
Letters  of  the  lines  and  spaces  through  all  the  staff  modifications 
of  the  nine  keys.  Commence  writing  scales,  giving  syllables 
and  letters.  Practise  easy  chords,  and  commence  three-part  exer- 
cises. 

CLASS  vi. 

Three-part  singing  in  nine  keys.  Examine  voices,  and  assign 
them  to  part  most  suitable.  Write  scales  in  nine  keys,  giving 
syllables  and  letters.  Intervals  of  the  scale.  The  chromatic 
scale.  All  musical  characters  used  in  the  studies  named  and 
copied.  Review  of  analysis  of  time  and  melody.  Sing  minor 
exercises.  Individual  work  throughout. 

CLASSES  VII.,  VIII.,  IX. 

In  the  study  of  the  upper  classes,  which,  owing  to  their  smaller 
size,  are  united  in  most  schools  for  the  practice  of  singing,  all  the 
preceding  principles  are  reviewed  as  individual  tests  show  the 
necessity  therefor.  More  extended  three  and  four  part  singing. 
Continue  scale- writing,  showing  the  semitones  in  each.  Write 
the  tonic,  subdominant,  and  dominant-seventh  chords  in  each 
key.  The  minor  scale,  harmonic  and  melodic  forms.  Boys  with 
changed  voices  learn  the  bass  staff.  Alto  boys  learn  to  read 
tenor.  Staff  intervals,  and  the  construction  of  chords,  major  and 
minor.  Transpose  melodies  from  key  to  key.  Change  measure 
from  one  variety  to  another  Correct  false  exercises.  Practise 
in  sight-singing  in  parts.  Dissimilar  movement,  or  easy  fugue. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  per  week  is  spent  in  the  musical 
exercises,  which  consist  of  practice  in  four-part  songs  for  mixed 
voices,  glees,  English  and  German  chorals,  anthems,  and  choruses. 
The  bass  and  tenor  are  here  brought  out  distinctly,  and  the  whole 
school  is  drilled  together,  the  elementary  instruction  being  mostly 
incidental ; and  the  effort  of  the  lesson  is  expended  in  bring- 
ing out  the  voices  in  true  chorus  manner,  and  in  giving  such 
general  instruction  in  connection  with  the  musical  selections  as 
the  time  will  allow. 

In  carrying  out  the  above  programme,  many  modifications  are 
necessary,  to  suit  the  varied  arrangement  of  classes  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools.  As  only  one  grade  of  instruction  can  be 
given  in  a room,  some  classes  must  be  hurried  and  others  retarded 
somewhat,  according  to  the  combination  of  classes  in  a room. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  time  of  day  when  the  ten 
minutes  of  song-study  should  be  taken,  in  order  that  the  best 
results  may  be  attained.  All  experienced  vocal  instructors  agree, 
that  the  nature  of  the  effort  required  in  singing  demands  an 
appropriate  physical  condition  ; and  the  time  should  be  taken,  if 
possible,  when  the  pupils  most  nearly  approximate  to  it.  While 
much  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  teachers  in  charge, 
it  may  be  said  that,  in  general,  the  ten  minutes  succeeding  the 
devotional  exercises  will  be  the  most  favorable. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  report  on  the  High  School  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
High  School  Committee,  is  so  full  that  little  needs  be 
said  here.  With  its  enlarged  accommodations,  its  greatly 
increased  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  sciences,  its  added 
curriculum  of  study  to  meet  the  wants  of  a large  class  of 
young  men  who  intend  to  enter  neither  university  nor 
scientific  school,  but  to  enter  at  once  upon  mercantile 
life,  it  is  complete  in  itself,  and  is  fitted  to  satisfy  all 
reasonable  requirements.  The  work  of  this  school  is  not 
primarily  to  fit  for  higher  institutions,  although  that  enters 
largely  into  its  work,  as  it  ought,  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
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large  part  of  this  intelligent  community,  but  it  is  equally 
designed  to  give  as  thorough  and  as  practical  a course  of 
training,  complete  in  itself,  as  can  be  imparted  in  three  or 
four  years  by  competent  teachers,  to  earnest  and  interested 
pupils.  Its  facilities  for  the  effective  fulfilment  of  this 
important  function  are  not  surpassed,  I believe,  in  any 
school  of  the  kind.  Every  pupil  who  appreciates  his 
opportunities,  need  not  go  forth  from  its  walls  at  the  end 
of  his  course  of  study,  without  that  mental  culture  which 
can  eventually  fit  him  for  high  and  responsible  positions 
in  life.  Not  one  should  graduate  who  is  not  possessed  of 
an  earnest  spirit  of  improvement  and  growth,  having  in 
his  hands  the  key  of  knowledge,  and  knowing  where  to 
apply  that  key  to  open  rich  stores  in  the  coming  years. 
This  school  can  thus  serve  to  maintain  the  high  reputation 
of  our  city  for  intelligence  and  liberal  culture,  not  alone 
through  those  who  go  to  college,  but  through  those  who 
complete  their  school  life  within  its  walls. 

The  increased  facilities  for  the  study  of  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy,  and  physiology,  also  of  the  study  of 
mercantile  subjects,  aided  as  the  latter  is  by  practical 
interesting  lectures  from  business  men,  do  not  however  sur- 
pass the  advantages  afforded  for  the  study  of  the  English, 
Latin,  Greek,  German  and  French  languages,  the  study  of 
the  mental  sciences  and  of  literature.  But  for  all  these 
departments  many  books  are  needed,  and  to  the  building 
up  of  a useful  and  adequate  school  library,  by  private 
contributions  and  by  small  annual  appropriations  of  school 
funds,  our  attention  should  be  turned.  There  are  numer- 
ous books  just  such  as  are  desirable,  and  the  problem  to  be 
solved  is,  how  to  transfer  these  books  to  the  shelves  of  our 
High  School  from  the  private  libraries  or  the  shelves  of 
the  bookseller. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

The  supplies  furnished  through  the  Superintendent  for 
the  use  of  scholars,  at  the  City’s  expense,  for  the  year  1875, 
have  cost  the  following  amounts : — 
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W riting 

books 

. 8759.16 

Pens  . 

• • • • 

93.04 

Blank  drawing  books  . 

91.98 

Crayons 

• • • • 

36.08 

Examination  paper 

. 216.20 

Lead  and  slate  pencils  . 

. 238.48 

Ink 

• • • • 

52.85 

Slates  . 

• • • • 

4.20 

Rubber 

• • • • 

3.00 

Total 

. $1,494.99 

The  cost  per  scholar,  based  on 

the  average  attendance 

for  the  year  is  ......  .63 

Based  on  the  average  whole  number  it  is  . . .58 

This  does  not  seem  a large  amount  when  the  increased 
efficiency  given  to  our  schools  is  considered.  All  scholars 
are  ready  to  begin  a writing  or  drawing  exercise  the  mo- 
ment the  hour  arrives  for  the  same.  Pens  and  pencils  are 
furnished  only  for  these  exercises,  not  for  use  at  the  chil- 
dren’s desks  at  other  times.  All  such  supplies  are  kept  by 
the  teachers,  being  dealt  out  at  the  time  of  the  exercise, 
and  collected  immediately  after  it. 

The  examination  paper  is  a cheap  quality  of  letter  paper 
purchased  in  lots  at  a very  low  rate,  and  used  only  for 
written  examinations,  or  for  the  writing  of  essays  and 
letters.  No  new  blackboard  erasers  have  been  purchased, 
the  old  ones  having  been  re-covered  at  a small  cost. 

The  vexatious  delays  causing  much  annoyance  to  the 
teachers  and  the  trouble  caused  parents  by  the  frequent 
asking  for  money  for  pens,  pencils,  paper,  &c.,  are  both 
saved  by  this  method  of  furnishing  supplies.  All  these 
supplies  are  purchased  at  wholesale  price,  and  conse- 
quently cost  much  less  than  the  expense  would  be  to 
individuals  purchasing  at  the  retail  price. 

The  books  have  been  furnished  as  heretofore,  the  most 
economical  method  possible  for  the  city,  unless  the  free 
text  book  system  be  adopted.  Doubtless  few  are  really 
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aware  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  Newton  in  this  re- 
spect. Books  purchased  through  the  Superintendent,  in 
the  name  of  the  City  of  Newton,  are  procured  at  a reduc- 
tion of  33£  per  cent  from  the  ordinary  retail  price.  These 
are  sold  to  pupils  at  a slight  advance  to  cover  the  expense 
of  transportation  of  the  books  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
city,  so  that  they  really  cost  pupils  about  30  per  cent  less 
than  the  ordinary  retail  price.  In  Boston  they  are  retailed 
to  the  pupils  of  the  schools  at  about  20  per  cent  discount 
from  retail  price,  so  that  the  children  of  Newton  pro- 
cure their  books  about  10  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  chil- 
dren of  Boston,  and  30  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  pupils 
of  most  towns  out  of  Boston. 

I would  respectfully  refer  the  Board  to  my  report  of  last 
year,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  requiring  so  much  work  of  the 
teachers  and  Superintendent  in  the  matter  of  furnishing 
these  supplies,  and  also  to  the  plan  there  suggested  for 
simplifying  the  system  without  losing  its  advantages. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

Few  changes  in  text  books  have  been  made  during  the 
past  year,  and  only  such  as  circumstances  made  necessary. 
Higginson’s  History  of  the  United  States  has  been  put 
into  the  Eighth  Class,  and  Guyot’s  New  Intermediate 
Geography  into  the  Sixth.  Each  class  was  about  to 
purchase  a new  book,  and  these  two  books  seemed  very 
desirable.  The  geography  has  the  double  advantage  of 
being  complete  in  itself,  and  of  having  clear,  intelligible 
maps,  whereas  the  old  book  was  one  of  a series  ; 
and  as  such  contained  only  a bare  outline,  insufficient  for 
a course  of  study  on  a subject  so  important,  while  its 
maps  were  confusing  and  indistinct.  Monroe’s  Practical 
Speller  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  four  lower 
classes  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  supplies  a want  long 
felt  of  a well-classified  list  of  words  in  common  use,  such 
as  the  readers  could  not  furnish.  In  the  two  upper  grades, 
Hotze’s  Physiology  and  Physics  have  been  introduced. 
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In  the  High  School  little  change  has  been  made,  ex- 
cepting the  introduction  of  such  books  as  were  necessary 
for  the  Business  Course  of  stud}r. 

EVENING  DRAWING  CLASSES. 

The  largest  attendance  of  the  class  in  Mechanical 


Drawing,  at  Newton  Centre,  last  winter  was  43 

The  least  attendance  was  11 

The  average  attendance  was  25 

At  Newtonville,  the  largest  attendance  was  23 
The  least  attendance  was  10 

The  average  attendance  was  17 


These  classes  did  good  practical  work  under  Mr.  An- 
drews’s instruction.  His  teaching  was  adapted  to  meet 
the  wants  of  practical  men. 

The  interest  of  the  classes  was  well  sustained,  and  the 
results  were  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Andrews's  plan  of 
work  was  so  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  of  last  year,  that 
nothing  on  that  point  remains  to  be  said.  His  business 
arrangements  prevented  his  making  any  engagement  this 
season. 

The  Committee,  however,  are  very  fortunate  in  having 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Otto  Fuchs,  formerly  assistant 
professor  of  mechanical  drawing  at  the  Naval  School, 
Annapolis,  and  now  in  charge  of  the  same  department  at 
the  Normal  Art  School,  Boston. 

Both  the  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing  classes  are 
doing  well  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fuchs,  and  Mrs. 
Bowler. 


The  following  report  on  mechanical  drawing  is  submitted, 
as  showing  the  present  plan  of  work  and  the  composition 
of  classes : — 

The  class  at  Newton  Centre  was  opened  at  the  Mason  School- 
house  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  10,  and  twenty-three  persons 
admitted.  The  following  Wednesday  nine  more  joined,  and  now 
there  are  thirty-five  names  on  the  list. 
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The  class  at  Newtonville  was  opened  at  the  High  School 
Building,  Nov.  12,  eighteen  persons  admitted,  and  five  more 
added  on  the  following  Friday;  making  in  all  twenty-three. 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  RANGE  OF  AGE  OF  SCHOLARS. 


Newton  Centre. 

Newtonville. 

No.  of 

Range 

No.  of 

Range 

Occupation. 

scholars. 

of  age. 

Occupation.  scholars. 

of  age. 

Carpenters, 

18 

16  to  50 

Carpenters, 

8 

19  to  45 

Machinists, 

3 

24  “ 29 

Machinists, 

3 

17  “ 19 

Engineers  (civil),  3 

17  “ 29 

Engineers, 

3 

17  “ 20 

Surveyor, 

1 

20 

Draughtsman, 

1 

19 

Bookkeeper, 

1 

20 

Cabinet-maker, 

1 

19 

Clerk, 

1 

25 

Bookkeeper, 

1 

19 

Students, 

8 

15  “ 20 

Clerk, 

1 

20 

— 

Students, 

3 

16  “ 21 

35 

No  occupation, 

2 

19  “ 20 

23 

The  plan  of  instruction  must  of  necessity  be  arranged  to 
include  all  the  branches  in  drawing  required  by  the  different 
occupations  of  the  scholars.  This  is  a rather  difficult  task,  con- 
sidering it  must  all  be  performed  in  the  limited  time  of  only  one 
evening  a week ; but,  by  judicious  and  systematic  arrangement, 
I hope  to  accomplish  all  that  can  be  expected  under  existing 
circumstances. 

I have  divided  the  classes  into  two  sections,  I.  and  II.;  the 
first  containing  all  those  who  have  had  some  instruction  in  draw- 
ing, and  the  second  those  who  have  not.  The  former  is  again 
subdivided  into  two  branches,  architectural  and  mechanical. 
The  subjects  for  the  architectural  are,  lectures  with  blackboard 
illustrations  on  building  construction,  architectural  details,  draw- 
ing of  plans  and  elevations  to  scale  from  sketches  on  the  black- 
board. 

Subjects  for  mechanical  branch  are,  lectures  on  machine- 
construction,  drawing  of  details  of  machinery  from  sketches  on 
blackboard  or  copies.  These  details  are  drawn  on  a large  scale 
in  plan,  elevation,  and  sections,  and  in  due  time  are  put  together 
in  one  general  plan  of  the  machine,  drawn  to  a smaller  scale. 
Those  who  are  far  enough  advanced  in  either  branch  may  take 
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np  special  and  more  elaborate  subjects,  either  copies  or  original 
designs. 

The  course  for  the  second  section  consists  of  lectures  and  draw- 
ing of  geometrical  figures  from  sketches  made  on  the  blackboard, 
orthographic  projection,  and,  as  soon  as  practicable,  drawing  of 
simple  details  to  scale,  from  blackboard  drawings. 

The  course,  as  indicated  above,  I think  is  a practical  one  ; and, 
by  choosing  the  subjects  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  different 
parties,  their  interest  may  be  kept  alive.  The  success  of  the 
school  must  of  course  depend  largely  upon  the  application  and 
promptness  of  attendance  of  the  scholars,  which  I trust  will  not 
be  wanting,  although  the  great  distance  which  many  of  the 
scholars  live  from  the  schools  may  at  times  be  a not  entirely 
vague  excuse  for  absence.  I am  very  favorably  impressed  with 
the  intelligent  appearance  of  most  of  the  scholars,  and  shall  not 
fail  to  do  my  utmost  to  make  the  schools  a success,  and  benefit  to 
those  who  attend  them. 


Fully  appreciating  the  readiness  with  which  the  Board 
voted  me  the  privilege  of  prolonging  my  stay  in  Europe, 
after  the  opening  of  the  fall  session  of  our  schools,  I 
endeavored  to  render  an  equivalent  by  devoting  as  much 
time  as  possible  to  schools,  to  the  examination  of  build- 
ings and  apparatus,  to  conversation  with  school  officers, 
and  to  purchasing  at  low  rate  some  useful  apparatus, 
maps,  globes  and  pictures  for  our  schools. 

In  England,  I made  a hasty  visit  to  its  three  principal 
foundation  schools,  viz. : Eton,  Harrow  and  Rugby.  At 
the  latter,  I spent  a day  with  one  of  its  principal  teachers, 
from  whom  I learned  much  of  the  system  of  management 
and  instruction  in  all  these  schools,  receiving  reports,  and 
examination  papers  for  subsequent  study. 

In  London,  I visited  with  Dr.  Rigg  various  schools, 
and  in  conversation  with  him  and  other  school  officers  I 
received  much  information  upon  English  elementary  edu- 
cation, not  easily  gained  from  ordinary  educational  reports. 
From  him  too  I received  pamphlets  and  reports  upon  the 
English  educational  system. 
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At  South  Kensington,  I enjoyed  especial  facilities  for 
inspecting  the  plan  of  work  in  the  great  art  school, 
through  letters  of  introduction  kindly  furnished  me  by 
Mr.  Walter  Smith. 

In  Beilin  the  chief  officer  in  the  educational  depart- 
ment gave  me  every  assistance  for  facilitating  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  schools.  From  the  teachers  also  I received 
every  courtesy  and  opportunity  for  examination.  I found 
them  not  only  willing  to  enlighten  me  on  any  points 
upon  which  information  was  asked,  but  enthusiastic  even 
in  their  explanations,  and  also  in  their  inquiries  as  to  the 
work  in  the  United  States,  with  which  they  seemed 
remarkably  familiar. 

In  Berlin  too  I visited  some  of  the  celebrated  stores 
where  are  to  be  found  the  finest  maps  in  the  world,  and 
also  the  justly  celebrated  establishment  of  Ernst  Schotte 
& Co.,  where  I purchased  beautiful  globes  and  maps  in 
relief,  and  various  other  fine  globes.  These  were  all  pur- 
chased at  the  same  discount  that  is  allowed  to  the  schools 
of  Berlin. 

At  Dresden,  by  the  aid  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Elliot,  I 
purchased  at  an  extremely  low  rate  several  fine  views  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  various  classical  views  of 
statuary  and  historical  subjects,  views  of  ancient  armor, 
and  three  very  large  pictures  of  the  Roman  Forum,  the 
Colosseum,  and  St.  Peter’s.  I find  that  all  these  pictures, 
with  many  others,  were  recently  purchased  for  Harvard 
College.  Their  educational  influence  will  be  of  great 
value  to  our  High  School. 

At  Vienna,  through  the  kindness  of  Minister  Orth,  I 
was  at  once  introduced  to  the  Minister  of  Education. 
The  schools  were  not  in  session,  but  by  his  assistance  I 
gained  access  to  any  of  the  buildings  which  1 chose  to 
visit.  The  magnificence  of  some  of  these  was  surprising. 
Evidently  no  pains  or  expense  had  been  spared  by  the 
government  in  erecting  and  so  thoroughly  equipping 
buildings,  as  to  fit  them  in  the  highest  degree  for  the 
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most  intelligent  and  valuable  instruction.  From  the  Min- 
ister of  Education,  I received  handsomely  bound  copies 
of  the  late  educational  reports  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
as  well  as  pamphlets  explaining  various  matters  in  the 
educational  system. 

In  Paris  I visited  some  of  the  finest  stores  of  educational 
supplies ; among  others  the  famous  establishment  of  Ha- 
chette  and  Co.  At  this  house  I purchased  a skeleton,  a man- 
ikin, a set  of  forms  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  plane,  solid 
and  spherical  geometry,  and  also  a handsome  chart  of  the 
entire  metric  system.  These  were  also  purchased  at  a low 
rate,  through  letters  of  introduction  obtained  from  Samp- 
son Low  and  Co.,  of  London,  to  whom  Mr.  Emerson,  my 
predecessor,  had  furnished  me  with  an  introduction  from 
Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers. 

In  so  hasty  a survey  of  educational  matters  abroad,  it 
was  impossible  to  examine  any  thing  very  carefully.  I 
could  do  little  more  than  collect  materials  for  future  study, 
and  acquire  more  definite  impressions  upon  various  points, 
than  can  be  obtained  from  reading  alone.  While  in  many 
things  the  schools  of  Germany  excel  our  own,  and  while 
we  can  learn  much  from  them,  our  own  system  is  better 
adapted  to  our  own  wants  and  more  in  harmony  with  our 
system  of  government.  With  such  modifications  as  are  in 
accordance  with  American  ideas,  I think  our  schools  can 
become  such,  certainly  in  a wealthy  and  liberal  city  like 
our  own,  that  we  need  not  fear  a comparison  with  those  of 
other  lands. 

CENTENNNIAL. 

At  the  exposition  in  Philadelphia  during  the  coming 
year,  I hope  that  our  schools  will  be  able  to’ make  an  honest 
and  creditable  exhibition,  without  any  especial  efforts  which 
would  give  an  unfair  impression  of  our  regular  work,  and 
would  be  worse  than  nothing.  We  can  show  results  from 
written  examination  papers,  and  from  exhibitions  of  regu- 
lar work  in  drawing  and  music  such  as  will  stand  a favora- 
ble comparison  with  other  places.  An  idea  of  primary 
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work  can  also  be  given  from  the  preparation  by  the  children 
of  their  printing,  writing,  drawing,  arithmetical  tables,  &c., 
which  will  be  of  interest,  as  illustrating  the  system.  Our 
aim  should  be  to  give  an  exhibition  of  our  system  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  as  it  is,  which  will  be  of  far  greater 
interest  than  any  forced  work  of  remarkable  excellence, 
which  is  not  an  exposition  of  work,  but  a display  of  the 
genius  and  aptitude  of  individuals. 

In  closing  this  report,  I would  express  my  thanks  to  the 
members  of  the  City  Council  for  their  generous  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  cur  schools,  to  the  members  of  this 
Board  for  their  courtesy  and  consideration,  and  to  our 
teachers  for  their  ready  co-operation  in  the  work  in  which 
we  are  engaged. 


H.  M.  Willard,  Supt. 
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Names  of  Teachers. 

Department. 

Class. 

! t£ 

C E 

= cs 

1 « 
O x 
*0.-3) 

Average  Whole 

No. 

C CJ 

s 

II 

< 

No.  of  Pupils 

under  5. 

No.  of  Pupils 

over  15. 

High  School. 

Francis  A.  Waterhouse  . . 
Ezra  W.  Sampson  .... 

Sarah  W.  Fox 

C.  Augusta  Gile 

Carrie  Spear 

M.  Isabel  Hanson  .... 

A E.  A.  Godefrin 

HuldaGeist 

A.  Lawrence  Bond  .... 

3Iaster. 

Sub-3Iaster. 

Assistant. 

“ . 

44 

French. 

German. 

Substitute. 

i 237 

220.5 

206.8 

0 

192 

District  No.  1. 

763 

632 

569  5 

1 

8 

David  S.  Farnham 

3Iaster. 

Mason  School. 

31.  L.  Searle 

0.  31  Farnsworth  .... 

31.  L.  Adams 

3Iartha  8.  Allen 

Isabel  C.  Fatten  ••.... 
3Iary  A.  Rockwood  .... 
Katherine  K.  Nicholson  . . 
Charlotte  3IcDaniels  . . . 

Head  Assist. 
First  Assist. 
Assistant. 

t» 

44 

a 

it 

14 

9,8 

7 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Prospect  School. 

3Iartha  L.  Perkins  .... 

3Iattie  31.  3Iiller 

Fannie  31.  King 

Marv  P.  Guilford 

31  Ella  Hildreth 

Eilena  Thompson 

Head  Assist. 
First  Assist. 
Assistant. 

i « 

4* 

.t 

9,  8 

V 

4 

3,2 

1 

Oak  Hill  School. 

3Iary  E.  3Iinter 

Martha  11.  Jackson  . . . . 

Principal. 

Assistant. 

9,  8,  7 

5,  4,  3,  1 

Jly  le  School. 

3Iary  J.  Fisher  

Alotta  E Stearns 

Principal. 

Assistant. 

District  No.  2. 

373 

294 

275 

6 

18 

Luther  E.  Leland 

3Iaster. 

Hamilton  School. 

Ellen  31.  Gifford 

Anna  G.  Swain  1 

Lottie  P.  llarbach  .... 

Sarah  K.  Pratt 

A.  Josephine  Clark  . . . . 

Head  Assist. 
First  Assist. 
Assistant. 

( t 

u 

9,  8 

7,  6 

5,  4 

3,  2 

1 

Williams  School. 

Elizabeth  A.  Pinnock  . . . 

3!  ary  F.  White 

Mary  Tenney ■ 

Head  Assist. 
Kir-t  Aisilt. 
Assistant. 

9,8 

7,6 

6 
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Names  of  Teachers. 

Department. 

Class. 

Whole  No.  of 

Pupils  during 
the  year. 

Average  Whole 

No. 

Average 

Attendance. 

No.  of  Pupils 

under  5. 

Lucy  E.  Davis 

Assistant. 

4 

Lilia  H.  Shaw 

<< 

3,2 

Ann  B.  Smith 

ii 

1 

District  No.  3. 

944 

743.2 

688.1 

6 

Levi  F.  Warren 

Master. 

Pierce  School. 

Sarah  A.  Warren 

Head  Assist. 

9,  8 

Aroline  B.  Meek  . . • . . 

First  Assist. 

7 

♦Frances  M.  Parker  .... 

Assistant. 

7,6 

Eliza  E.  Simmons  .... 

ii 

6 

Davis  School. 

Ella  G Bates 

Principal. 

5,4 

Nellie  J.  Butler 

Assistant. 

3 

Susan  E.  Copeland  .... 

ii 

2 

Sarah  E.  Foster 

ii 

1 

Franlclin  School. 

Emma  J.  Thompson  . . . 

Principal. 

5,4 

Calista  S.  Wood 

Assistant. 

3 

Susan  P.  Richmond  . . . 

ii 

2 

Clara  H.  Thompson  . . . 

ii 

1 

Adams  School. 

M.  Abbv  Smith 

Head  Assist. 

9,  8 

V.  E.  Hapgood 

First  Assist. 

7 

Estella  M.  Haynes  .... 

Assistant. 

4,3 

Lydia  A.  Brierly 

<< 

2,  1 

Claflin  School. 

Adelaide  Reed 

Principal. 

6 

Louise  W.  Stearns  .... 

Assistant. 

5 

Mary  R.  Ware 

ii 

4,3 

Lizzie  S.  Flint 

ii 

2,  1 

District  No.  4. 

837 

705  8 

031  a 

0 

H.  Chapin  Sawin  . ... 

Master. 

Bigelow  School. 

Angenette  F.  Tinkham  . . 

Head  Assist. 

9 

Eudora  Sanford 

First  Assist. 

8 

Martha  M.  Bakeman  . . . 

Assistant. 

7 

Annie  E.  Abrahams  . . . 

<< 

6 

Esther  E.  Barry 

it 

5 

Lucy  M.  Loring 

ii 

5 

Emma  G.  Bigelow  ) 

ii 

A 

Mary  H.  Dwyer  i ... 

* 

Lincoln  School. 

Alotta  C.  Wilmarth  . . . 

it 

3,2,  1 

Underwood  School. 

Helen  M.  Whiton  .... 

U 

3 

Sarah  E.  Whittemore  . . 

a 

* Deceased, 
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Names  of  Teachers. 

Department. 

Class. 

Whole  No.  of 

Pupils  during 

the  year. 

Average  Whole 

Wo. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Josephine  W.  Littlefield  . 

Assistant. 

1 

Emma  M.  Cleary 

CC 

1 

Jackson  School. 

Alice  Pitts 

Principal. 

6 

Lilia  T.  Wilder 

Assistant. 

5 

H.  Augusta  Millard  . . . 

H 

4 

Sarah  E.  Hayes  ...... 

CC 

3 

Ella  M.  Hotchkiss 

1C 

2 

Jeanette  A.  Grant  .... 

cc 

1 

Wm.  S.  Tilden 

Music. 

Emma  F.  Bowler 

Drawing. 

SALARIES. 

Superintendent $3,000 

Master  of  High  School 300 

Sub-Master  “ “ 2,000 

Assistants  at  High  School 1,200 

Grammar  Masters 2,200 

Head  Assistants 800 

First  “ 700 

Principal  Teacher  at  Hyde,  Davis,  Franklin,  Jackson,  and  Clatlin 

Schools 800 

Principal  of  Oak  Hill  School 1,000 

Assistants,  maximum 650 

“ minumum 550 

Teacher  of  Music 2,500 

“ Drawing  and  Writing 2,000 


The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  monthly  attendance , and  the  aggregate  attendance,  for  the  school-year  ending  June,  1875. 
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Bigelow 

Underwood 

Lincoln 

Jackson 
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11  igh  School 

The  following  tabic  gives  the  statistics  of  monthly  attendance,  and  the  aggregate  attendance,  for  the  school 
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SCHOOL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1875. 


General  appropriation  for  support  of  Schools $80,000.00 

Balance  unexpended  Dec.  31,  1874 2,036.06 

Received  from  the  Dog  Tax 1,185.00 

Tuition  of  non-resident  Pupils 90  00 


Amount  paid  to  Superintendent  and  Teachers  to  Dec.  31, 

1875 $70,701.00 

Amount  paid  to  Janitors 3,408.00 

Amount  paid  for  Fuel 7,457.47 


Balance  unexpended  Dec.  31,  1875 


Appropriation  for  Industrial  Drawing $1,500.00 

Balance  unexpended  Dec.  31,  1874  388.31 


Amount  expended  Dec.  31,  1875  $932.68 

Amount  transferred  to  School  Incidentals  350.08 


Balance  unexpended  Dec.  31,  1875 


Appropriation  for  School  Incidentals $13,000.00 

Amount  transferred  from  Industrial  Drawing 350.08 


Amount  expended  Dec.  31,  1875  

Appropriation  for  conveyance  of  Pupils  to  the  High  School 

Amount  expended  Dec.  31,  1875  

Balance  unexpended  Dec.  31,  1875  

Appropriation  for  enlarging  and  furnishing  of  the  High  Schoolhouse  . . 
Amount  expended  . . . , 

Balance  unexpended 

Net  balance  unexpended  Dec.  31,  1875  

RECAPITULATION. 

Expenditure  for  the  support  of  Schools 

Expenditure  lor  School  Incidentals 

Expenditure  for  conveyance  of  Pupils  to  the  High  School 

Expenditure  for  enlarging  the  High  Schoolhouse 

Total  expenditure  for  Educational  purposes,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 
1875  


$83,317.66 


$81,560.47 

$1,751.19 


$1,888.31 

1 .282  76 
$605.55 


$13,350  08 
13,350.08 


$1,000.00 

800.00 

$200.00 


$25,000.00 

24,880.19 

$119.81 


$2,676.55 


$82,499.15 
13,350.08 
800  00 
24,880.19 


$121,529.42 


. 

' 


THE  TRANSFER 


OF  THE 


NEWTON  FREE  LIBRARY 
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CITY  OF  YEWTOFT. 


City  Hall,  April  15,  1876. 

By  a concurrent  order  of  the  City  Council,  the  City 
Clerk  was  directed  to  request  the  several  gentlemen  who 
participated  in  the  transfer  of  the  Newton  Free  Library 
to  the  City,  to  furnish  copies  of  their  addresses  on  that 
occasion  for  publication,  with  the  proceedings  incident 
thereto.  The  request  has  been  promptly  complied  with ; 
and  the  addresses,  with  a brief  compilation  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  City  Council  in  connection  with  the 
transfer  and  acceptance  of  the  Library,  is  herewith 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWIN  O.  CHILDS, 

City  Clerk. 


PRESENTATION  OP  THE  NEWTON  FREE  LIBRARY 


TO  THE 


CITY  OF  YEAVTON". 


PRELIMINARY  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  following  communication  relating  to  the  trans- 

o o 

fer  of  the  Newton  Free  Library  to  the  City  of  Newton 
was  presented  in  the  Board  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
Nov.  15,  1875. 


To  Hon.  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Newton,  — 
At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Newton  Free  Library,  held  on 
the  3d  inst.,  a vote  was  passed,  empowering  the  Managers  to  tender 
the  Library  to  the  City. 

The  undersigned  have  been  chosen  by  the  Board,  with  full 
powers,  to  consummate  the  transfer  of  the  franchise  and  property 
of  the  Corporation. 

Pursuant  to  this  vote,  we  have  now  to  inform  you  that  the 
Committee  are  prepared  to  communicate  with  the  Board  of  Aider- 
men  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  place  the  Library  formally  in 
the  hands  of  the  City  Government;  and  we  await  their  action 
regarding  further  proceedings. 

Your  obedient  servants, 


J.  WILEY  EDMANDS, 
J.  S.  FARLOW, 

E.  W.  CONVERSE, 


Com  mi  I tee. 


Newton,  Nov.  12,  1875. 
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Upon  the  receipt  of  this  communication,  the  fol- 
lowing order  was  adopted:  — 

In  Board  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
Nov.  15,  1875. 

Ordered,  That  the  proposition  of  the  Newton  Free  Library  Asso- 
ciation to  make  a free  gift  of  their  Library,  with  all  its  franchises, 
be  referred  to  a Joint  Special  Committee  of  five,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  the  Mayor,  one  Alderman,  and  three  from  the  Common  Council. 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  order,  the  follow- 
ing-named gentlemen  were  constituted  the  Committee 
therein  provided  for,  — his  Honor  the  Mayor,  and 
Alderman  Pettee,  with  President  Allen,  and  Messrs. 
Ward  and  Weed  of  the  Common  Council. 

After  due  consideration  of  the  subject,  the  Com- 
mittee submitted  the  following  order,  which  was 
adopted  in  concurrence  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
City  Council  : — 

In  Board  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
Dec.  20,  1875. 

Ordered,  That  the  City  of  Newton  accepts  the  Newton  Free 
Library  as  a gift  to  the  City,  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  con- 
tained in  the  tender  of  the  same  by  the  Corporation,  and  that  the 
City  of  Newton  hereby  assumes  all  the  obligations  and  the  condi- 
tions of  trust  attaching  to  the  Institution. 

Ordered,  also,  That  a Joint  Special  Committee  be  appointed  by  the 
incoming  City  Council  of  1876  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  the 
necessary  enactment  as  suggested  in  the  opinion  of  the  City  Solicitor. 


Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  new  City  Govern- 
ment for  1876,  and  in  response  to  the  foregoing  order, 
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and  the  recommendation  of  his  Honor  Mayor  Speare, 
the  following-named  gentlemen  were  designated  as 

O O O 

the  committee  to  petition  the  legislature  for  the 
necessary  enactment,  — the  Mayor,  and  Alderman  Rice, 
and  Councilmen  Potter,  Chester,  and  Goodrich. 

In  compliance  with  the  petition  of  this  Committee, 
the  legislature  promptly  passed  the  following  Act : — 

[Chapter  18  : Acts,  1876.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in 
General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows  : — 

Section  1.  — The  Newton  Free  Library  may  grant,  transfer, 
and  convey  to  the  City  of  Newton  its  franchise,  library,  and  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal,  for  the  establishment  of  a Public  Library 
therein,  to  be  forever  maintained  by  said  city. 

Sect.  2.  — All  grants,  donations,  or  bequests  heretofore  made 
to  the  said  Newton  Free  Library,  shall,  by  force  of  this  Act,  and  of 
the  transfer  and  conveyance  hereby  authorized,  inure  and  pass  to 
the  City  of  Newton,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Public  Library 
to  be  established  and  maintained  therein  as  aforesaid. 

Sect.  3.  — This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 


Passed  to  be  enacted. 


Passed  to  be  enacted. 


House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  24,  1876. 

JOHN  I).  LONG,  Speaker. 
In  Senate,  Feb.  28,  1876. 
GEORGE  B.  LORING,  President. 


Approved. 


Feb.  28,  1876. 

ALEXANDER  H.  RICE. 


Upon  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  Board  of  Managers 
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officially  notified  the  City  Council  of  their  readiness  to 
complete  the  formal  surrender  of  the  Library  to  the 
city.  The  committee  representing  the  City  Govern- 
ment consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen,  — Messrs. 
Gorham  D.  Gilman,  James  F.  Edmands,  J.  Willard  Rice, 
on  the  part  of  the  Aldermen;  and  Messrs.  Dwight 
Chester,  Rufus  Moulton,  and  William  J.  Towne,  on  the 
part  of  the  Common  Council. 

This  Committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  formal  reception  of  the  Library  by 
his  Honor  the  Mayor,  in  behalf  of  the  City,  designat- 
ing Thursday  evening,  March  16,  1876,  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  services  to  take  place  in  the  Library  Hall. 
Both  branches  of  the  City  Council,  with  the  heads  of 
Departments,  Ex-Mayor  Hyde,  the  clergy  of  the  city, 
and  other  citizens,  were  invited  to  be  present. 


THE  FORMAL  TRANSFER  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

TO  THE  CITY. 


In  accordance  with  arrangements  made  by  the  Joint 
Special  Committee  of  the  City  Council  and  the 
Trustees  of  the  Newton  Free  Library,  the  formal 
transfer  of  the  Library,  with  its  building  and  other 
property,  real  and  personal,  from  the  care  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees  to  that  of  the  City  Government,  was  made 
on  the  evening  of  March  16,  1876.  There  were 
present  his  Honor  Mayor  Speare,  and  members  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  Common  Council,  and  School 
Committee,  with  officers  of  the  City  Government, 
clergymen  of  the  city,  and  others  interested  in  the 
business  which  had  called  them  together. 

lion.  J.  Wiley  Edmands,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  occupied  the  chair  : and  upon  his  invitation 
the  services  of  the  occasion  were  introduced  with 
prayer  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Freeland. 

The  title-deeds  of  the  property,  and  the  keys  of  the 
building,  were  then  tendered  to  the  city,  through  its 
chief  magistrate,  by  Mr.  Edmands,  who  made  the 
transfer  in  the  following  appropriate  words  : — 
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ADDRESS  OF  MR.  EDMANDS. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil,— At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Newton  Free 
Library  Corporation,  a vote  was  passed,  authorizing 
the  Managers  to  tender  the  Library  as  a gift  to  the 
city,  and  empowering  them  to  make  a transfer  of  its 
franchise  and  property,  on  the  city’s  assuming  the 
conditions  of  trust  of  its  present  organization.  In 
accordance  with  that  vote,  the  Library  was  offered  to 
the  city,  and  accepted  by  vote  of  the  Board  of  Aider- 
men,  passed  Dec.  20,  and  by  concurrent  action  of  the 
Common  Council,  Dec.  22,  1875. 

An  Act  having  since  passed  the  legislature,  en- 
abling the  Managers  to  give  up  their  official  trust,  and 
turn  over  the  property,  they  now  meet  you  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  city  of  Newton  in  possession 
of  all  that  belongs  to  the  Newton  Free  Library  Corpo- 
ration, including  the  reading-room,  with  its  magazines 
and  journals. 

Acting  in  behalf  of  the  corporation,  I now  sur- 
render to  the  City  Government  the  keys  of  the 
building,  and  place  in  your  hands,  Mr.  Mayor,  the 
title-deeds  of  its  real  estate  and  personal  property. 

The  institution  is  fully  equipped  for  its  work,  and 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  time ; and  its  building  is 
capable,  at  a moderate  cost,  of  such  enlargement  as 
the  future  may  require.  Balance  of  cash  funds  on 
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hand  is  $2,764.39,  which  will  be  handed  over  to  the 
City  Treasurer.1 

This  formal  ceremony,  Mr.  Mayor,  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  a business  transaction  of  more  interest  than 
ordinarily  attaches  to  such  occasions.  Although  we 
follow  the  conventional  routine  which  is  customary 
when  the  city  takes  possession  of  a new  building,  the 
circumstances  attending  this  acquisition  are  of  infre- 
quent occurrence.  The  occasion  is  an  interesting  one, 
not  solely  from  its  being  a formal  recognition  of  a gift 
to  the  public  now  being  made,  nor  from  the  material 
value  of  the  fine  building,  with  its  contents,  which 
passes  to  the  city.  This  public  ceremony  has  more 
than  ordinary  significance,  as  marking  the  accession  of 
an  institution  of  a distinctive  character  in  promoting 
the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  community 
at  large.  A free  library,  in  its  relations  to  the  public, 
performs  an  office  peculiar  to  itself,  and  occupies  a 
place  which  no  other  of  the  city’s  institutions  can  fill. 

The  occasion  is  not  without  much  interest  to  those 
who  have  labored  to  make  the  Library  what  it  is, 
whose  feelings  have  been  deeply  enlisted  in  its  welfare 
from  its  inception  to  the  dissolution  of  its  present 
organization. 

0 

A sense  of  the  obligation  which  every  man  should 
feel  to  do  what  he  can  for  the  good  of  the  community 
incited  the  movement  which  led  to  its  establishment, 

1 The  cash  balance  was  increased  $58.53,  collected  for  interest,  making  the 
amount  turned  over  to  the  city  treasurer  $2,822.92. 
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and  secured  the  co-operation  of  many  friends,  who 
have  given  their  money  and  their  unselfish  services  to 
support  it. 

Its  books  have  not  been  gathered  at  hap-hazard,  to 
give  fictitious  importance  to  its  catalogue  by  the  num- 
bers on  its  shelves,  but  have  all  been  selected  with 
much  care  and  discrimination,  making  up  an  assort- 
ment of  miscellaneous  works  equal,  to  say  the  least,  in 
point  of  merit  and  profitable  reading,  to  the  average 
collections  of  our  public  libraries. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Library,  the  enterprise 
lost  the  character  of  an  experiment.  Its  ready  ap- 
preciation by  the  community  gave  evidence  that  it 
had  not  been  started  too  soon.  It  found  friends  to 
come  to  its  support  when  money  was  needed  to  con- 
tinue it ; and  its  steady  growth  has  confirmed  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  and  expectations  of  those  who  joined 
in  establishing  it.  They  well  knew,  that,  however 
fortunate  they  might  be  in  pecuniary  resources,  the 
degree  of  popular  favor  which  the  Library  should 
secure  would  constitute  the  measure  of  its  usefulness' 
There  has  been  no  disappointment  in  this  respect ; and 
the  rapid  growth  and  present  prosperous  condition  of 
the  Library  is  due  to  its  appreciation  by  the  public. 

During  the  past  four  years  (those  of  its  full  opera- 
tion), the  number  of  books  has  increased  over  thirty 
per  cent,  and  the  circulation  forty-one  per  cent ; the 
number  on  the  shelves  at  this  time  being  11,289. 

Since  the  close  of  the  official  vear,  Sept.  30,  when 
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the  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  was  published,  its 
progress  has  been  greater  than  at  any  former  period. 
The  circulation  of  the  five  months  ending  the  first 
day  of  the  present  month  is  32,298  volumes,  being  an 
excess  of  11,862  over  the  same  months  of  last  year. 
This  increase  illustrates  the  growing  disposition  of  the 
community  to  avail  of  the  advantages  of  the  Library, 
and  is  significant  of  what  will,  before  long,  be  re- 
quired, in  enlarged  accommodations,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  our  rapidly-increasing  population. 

A complete  history  of  the  origin,  growth,  manage- 
ment, and  the  present  condition,  of  the  Library,  and 
detailed  information  regarding  its  working  from  year 
to  year,  will  be  found  in  the  book  which  I now  present 
to  you,  as  one  which  may  be  useful  for  reference 
hereafter. 

A free  city  library  is  an  important  adjunct  in  the 
educational  system.  Newton  has  spared  no  pains  or 
expense  on  its  schools ; and  the  acquisition  of  a free 
library  is  one  step  further  in  the  direction  of  edu- 
cating the  community.  The  library,  in  its  formative 
influences,  is  to  the  community  at  large  what  the 
school  is  to  the  young  ; each  contributing,  in  its  own 
sphere,  to  the  improvement  of  society. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  school  to  train  the  young 
mind  through  systematic  study,  and  to  discipline  it, 
so  that  it  may  retain  and  assimilate  the  knowledge 
acquired.  School  education  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  — so  to  improve  the  faculties  of  the 
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young,  that  they  may  be  fitted  by  disposition  and 
ability  to  improve  the  opportunities  for  usefulness  in 
after-life.  The  true  end  of  school  instruction  is  self- 
education,  and  the  library  co-operates  to  that  end, 
taking  up  the  young  at  the  point  where  school 
instruction  leaves  them.  The  seeds  of  knowledge 

o 

planted  in  the  school,  and  germinating  in  after-years, 
often  acquire  their  fullest  growth  and  productiveness 
under  the  favoring  influences  of  the  library.  It  fur- 
nishes the  means  of  self-improvement  to  all,  indis- 
criminately, — the  old  and  young,  the  rich  and  poor, 
the  men  and  women. 

That  school  instruction  which  does  not  develop  and 
result  in  a desire  for  self-improvement  falls  far  short 
of  the  highest  purpose  of  education.  That  scheme  of 
popular  education  is  the  most  perfect,  which  treats  the 
individual  as  the  subject  of  educational  influences 
through  life,  and  prepares  him  to  take  advantage  of 
the  facilities  offered  for  continued  mental  develop- 
ment. When  you  give  free  access  to  the  stores  of 
knowledge  gathered  in  the  library,  you  do  much 
towards  utilizing  school  instruction;  and  it  is  through 
these  available  means  and  facilities  for  self-improve- 
ment, that  you  secure  the  full  fruition  of  popular 
education. 

In  view  of  the  high  rank  which  a city  free  library 
holds  at  the  present  day  in  popular  estimation  every- 
where, your  adoption  of  this  institution  is  of  no  slight 
consideration,  as  adding  to  the  attractions  and  to  the 
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importance  of  Newton  ; and  it  will  be  long  before  any 
municipal  act  will  appear  on  our  city’s  records,  more 
conducive  to  its  prosperity.  A free  library  is  fraught 
with  practical  consequences  affecting  our  community 
for  the  present  and  the  future.  It  is  an  important 
auxiliary  to  the  teacher  in  furnishing  the  scholars  with 
the  books  which  he  may  recommend  as  relating  to  the 
subject  of  their  studies.  It  is  the  source  of  information 
to  the  special  student  and  the  general  reader,  giving  to 

all  who  resort  to  it  — whether  for  general  knowledge, 

• 

or  to  indulge  in  the  beauties  of  literature  — a higher 
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estimate  of  their  privileges,  a stronger  attachment  to 
the  locality  where  these  opportunities  are  found,  and 
an  increased  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
Through  books,  the  learned  men  who  have  impressed 
their  thoughts  on  the  minds  of  past  generations  con- 
tinue to  reign  in  the  realms  of  literature.  The 
printed  book  is  a mirror  of  the  past ; and  the  genius 
and  learning  of  ancient  and  modern  authors  are  now 
as  open  to  the  multitudes  as  were  ever  the  lectures  of 
Socrates  and  Plato  to  the  few  who  listened  to  their 
teachings. 

A free  city  library  has  an  element  of  strength  and 
permanency  in  the  knowledge  which  every  citizen, 
educated  or  uneducated,  has,  that  no  restraints  upon 
the  circulation  of  its  books  can  be  made,  and  that 
its  privileges  and  benefits  are  assured  to  all  classes. 
It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  ownership  of  our  Library 
by  the  city  will  secure  for  it  an  abiding  popular 
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interest,  surpassing  in  kind  and  degree  that  which  a 
private  or  corporate  association  can  feel  sure  of  hold- 
ing for  the  long  future. 

In  severing  their  relations  with  the  Library,  the 
members  of  the  corporation  are  parting  with  a cher- 
ished object,  and  are  naturally  sensitive  to  any  sup- 
posed risks  incident  to  a change  in  its  control,  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  care  and  attention  it  has 
hitherto  required.  They  indulge  in  a feeling  of  satis- 
faction in  contemplating  their  work  in  building  up  an 
institution  worthy  of  the  city’s  adoption,  and  they  will 
feel  a deep  interest  in  all  that  attends  its  course  here- 
after, ever  solicitous  for  its  prosperity  and  usefulness. 

If  it  were  proper  now  to  make  any  allusion  to  the 
causes  of  the  past  success  of  the  Library,  there  is  one 
prominent  among  the  others,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered pertinent  to  the  occasion,  in  view  of  its  impor- 
tance as  a precedent.  I refer  to  the  policy,  established 
at  its  commencement,  of  keeping  the  Library  free  from 
all  extraneous  influences ; and  the  action  of  all  con- 
nected with  it  has  been  ever  true  to  this  policy.  In  the 
election  of  officers,  in  its  appointments  and  its  man- 
agement, no  sectional,  political,  or  denominational  bias 
or  partialities  have  influenced  its  course  at  any  time. 
We  have  no  concern  regarding  this  for  the  immediate 
future.  All  that  has  transpired  in  connection  with 
your  reception  of  the  Library  evinces  your  appreciation 
of  it  in  all  its  bearings  • and  we  trust  there  will  be  no 
divergence  of  views  on  this  point  by  your  successors 
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in  office  in  the  length  of  years,  to  jeopardize  its  welfare, 
and  possibly  its  continuance. 

The  Managers  now  resign  their  trust,  with  its  re- 
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sponsibilities,  to  you,  with  full  confidence  in  the  growth 
and  increasing  usefulness  of  the  institution  under  the 
city’s  control ; and  they  doubt  not,  that  the  considera- 
tion which  it  will  receive  in  your  hands  will  be  com- 
mensurate with  its  benefits  to  the  people,  and  its 
importance  to  the  city.  Edward  Everett  once  said, 
when  speaking  of  the  schools,  Ci  A school  is  not  a 
machine,  to  be  wound  up  like  a clock,  and  then  left 
to  take  care  of  itself;”  and  this  is  applicable  to  the 
Library,  which  requires,  not  only  constant  attention 
and  care,  but  the  wherewithal  to  keep  it  in  proper 
working  condition.  Its  collection  must  be  kept  fresh 
by  continued  accessions. , A library,  like  a plant,  will 
soon  pine,  without  adequate  nourishment.  When  its 
supply  of  new  books  fails,  it  ceases  to  grow;  and  cessa- 
tion of  growth  is  the  beginning  of  decay. 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Citv  Government, 
the  Library  will  maintain  a vigorous  and  prolific 
growth,  amply  remunerating  for  all  that  is  bestowed 
upon  it.  Let  us  hope  that  this  care  will  not  be  di- 
minished by  any  cause,  until  the  Newton  Free  Library 
shall,  by  its  ennobling  influences,  secure  the  interest  of 
every  citizen,  and  become  the  most  valued  of  our 
city  institutions. 

The  important  trust  conveyed  in  the  preceding  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Edmands  was  accepted,  in  behalf  of  the 
City,  in  the  following 
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RESPONSE  OF  MAYOR  SPEARE. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  Trustees  of  the 
Newton  Free  Library,  — You  have  placed  in  my  hand 
a deed  which  conveys  to  the  city  of  Newton  your 
66  franchise,  library,  and  property,  real  and  personal,  for 
the  establishment  of  a public  library  therein,  to  be 
forever  maintained  by  the  said  city,”  in  accordance 
with  authority  given  the  Newton  Free  Library  by  the 
legislature  of  our  Commonwealth.  You  have  also 
given  me  the  keys  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  building, 
thus  opening  to  the  City  Council  all  its  opportunities 
and  responsibilities. 

The  city  of  Newton  gratefully  accepts  this  most 
princely  gift  which  it  has  ever  been  the  good  fortune 
of  any  city  in  the  Commonwealth  to  have  received. 

We  accept  not  only  this  beautiful  and  substantial 
building,  — fitly  representing  the  lasting  remembrance 
in  which  you  and  your  associates  will  be  held  by  the 
citizens  of  Newton  in  all  coming  time,  — but  also  the 
results  of  ten  years  of  earnest  thought  and  honest  labor. 
All  this  you  have  freely  given,  asking,  expecting,  and 
receiving  no  other  reward  than  a consciousness  that 
you  have  tried  to  use  properly  the  talents  God  has 
given  you,  whether  those  talents  have  been  the  money 
you  have  contributed,  or  days  and  nights  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  Library. 

Newton  accepts  this,  another,  its  last,  its  best  school- 
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house,  — a schoolhouse  which  shall  furnish  opportunities 
for  culture  to  all  its  inhabitants,  from  the  pupil  in  our 
primary  schools  to  the  graduate  of  the  highest  uni- 
versity of  this  or  any  land. 

If  our  children  are  properly  instructed  at  home  and 
in  our  public  schools,  the  desire  is  aroused  for  a wider 
range  of  knowledge  and  breadth  of  culture,  which  li- 
braries alone  can  supply. 

There  are  over  eleven  thousand  carefully  selected 
volumes  in  this  library,  — about  one-third  as  many  as 
there  are  in  the  circulating  department  of  the  Boston 
Free  Library,  exclusive  of  its  branches,  and  three 
times  as  many,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhab- 
itants to  be  accommodated.  You  also  have  attained  an 
average  weekly  circulation  of  over  eleven  hundred 
volumes;  and,  through  agencies  established  in  the 
various  wards,  the  books  are  easily  accessible  to  all  our 
citizens. 

Can  we  too  highly  appreciate  our  public  libraries, 
containing  the  priceless  treasures  of  recorded  knowl- 
edge, wit,  fancy,  and  wisdom  of  the  past  and  present, 
in  all  departments  of  literature, accessible  to  all?  And 
in  whatever  line  of  thought  or  avocation  we  desire  fur- 
ther improvement,  we  here  find  it,  ready  at  our  hand, 
“ without  money,  and  without  price.” 

Are  there  any  who  question  the  usefulness  of  such 
an  institution,  or  who  doubt  the  propriety  of  its 
acceptance  by  the  city  of  Newton  ? Is  there  a citizen 
who  would  not  have  felt  humbled  and  chagrined,  if  the 
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City  Council  had  refused  to  receive  it,  or  if  we  should 
not  cherish  it  with  our  best  and  most  vigilant  care  ? 
We  believe  not  one.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  magni- 
tude of  this  gift  shall  come  to  be  fully  appreciated  by 
the  citizens,  so  will  the  desire  to  foster  and  care  for  it 
be  increased. 

The  citizens  of  Newton  never  have  been  parsimoni- 
ous, and  assume  with  pleasure  the  burden  which  you 
and  your  associates  have  thus  far  cheerfully  borne. 
The  benefits  are  for  all ; and  they  all  demand  the  privi- 
lege of  alike  bearing  their  proportion  of  the  responsi- 
bility, and  sharing  the  honor,  of  its  continued  support. 

An  enlightened  City  Council  will  now  take  up  the 
work,  where  you  leave  it,  through  its  appointed  agen- 
cies, and,  profiting  by  your  experience  and  the  co- 
operation which  we  know  you  will  cheerfully  give, 
strive  not  only  to  maintain,  but,  if  possible,  to  increase, 
the  usefulness  of  its  own  Free  Public  Library. 

We  trust  our  fellow-citizens  will  not  forget  that  the 
measure  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  will 
depend  on  the  manner  in  which  these  books  are  selected 
and  used  by  them. 

Among  those  who  shared  the  responsibility,  pecuni- 
arily and  personally,  in  the  establishing  of  this  Library, 
was  our  lamented  friend  and  fellow-citizen,  David  B. 
Jewett,  one  of  your  trustees  at  the  time  of  his  depart- 
ure from  his  labors  here  to  their  reward  in  the  hereafter, 
and  who  will  long  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 

He  left  to  this  Library  a legacy  of  five  thousand 
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dollars  ; and  only  the  income  from  it,  we  trust,  will  be 
expended  in  needed  additions  to  the  Library,  the 
principal  forever  remaining  a monument  of  his  wisdom 
and  benevolence,  and  a lasting  incentive  to  others  to 
do  likewise. 

But,  sir,  a small  book,  containing  the  history  of  your 
doings  up  to  this  time,  reminds  me  that  deeds,  not 
words,  have  characterized  your  proceedings;  and, 
while  it  would  be  gratifying  to  call  to  mind  the  more 
minute  history  of  the  inception  and  progress  of  this 
enterprise,  we  will  not  detain  you  with  them,  but  leave 
this  honor  for  those  who  can  better  perform  that  duty. 

Sir,  the  munificent  contributions  made  by  you,  of 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  amount  expended  in  the 
erection  of  this  building  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
Library  to  the  present  time,  were  coupled  with  impor- 
tant details  of  organization  and  conditions,  the  wisdom 
of  which  is  thus  early  apparent.  One  of  those  condi- 
tions was,  that  it  should  be  called  “The  Newton  Free 
Library ; ” another,  that  the  building  should  be  of 
enduring  material,  brick  or  stone.  May  the  influence  of 
your  noble  example,  and  the  usefulness  of  this  Library, 
be  as  lasting  as  the  rocks  that  compose  this  structure  ! 

May  God  in  his  goodness  grant  to  us,  and  those  who 
shall  fill  our  places  hereafter,  the  wisdom,  knowledge, 
and  virtue  which  shall  enable  us  to  forever  here  main- 
tain this  “ the  crown  of  our  republican  system  of  pop- 
ular education,”  and  that  it  may  do  its  full  part  in 
bearing  up  and  sustaining  a well  compacted  and  ini- 
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perishable  fabric  of  freedom,  — of  that  freedom  which 
rests  upon  intelligence,  which  must  be  regulated  by 
law,  and  which  can  only  be  maintained  by  piety,  phi- 
lanthropy, and  patriotism ! ” 

Upon  assuming  the  chair,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
address,  Mayor  Speare  continued,  — 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  ask  through  you  that 
the  present  organization  shall  retain  their  respective 
positions  and  duties  until  the  City  Council  shall  have 
fully  completed  the  necessary  ordinances,  and  ap- 
pointed the  Trustees  therein  provided  for,  and  they 
shall  be  ready  to  assume  the  responsibility. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  favored  with  the  presence  of  the 
one  who  first  had  the  honor  of  suggesting  that  which 
we  to-night  have  had  the  pleasure  of  consummating. 
I need  not  introduce  to  you,  but  I have  the  honor  of 
presenting  to  you,  the  Hon  James  F.  C.  Hyde. 

ADDRESS  OF  EX-MAYOR  HYDE. 

Mr.  Mayor,  — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  present 
to-night  to  witness  the  consummation  of  a thing  so 
desirable  as  the  formal  transfer  of  this  Library  to  the 
city.  I had  the  honor  to  suggest,  in  my  address  last 
year,  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  a wise  and 
proper  thing,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  measures 
might  be  taken  to  place  this  Library  in  the  charge  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  city. 

Before  the  year  closed,  some  action  was  taken  in  this 
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direction.  His  Honor,  the  mayor,  my  successor,  ap- 
proving the  measure  warmly,  seconded  the  suggestion 
previously  made ; and,  soon  after  the  inauguration  of 

i 

the  new  government,  votes  were  passed  concerning  the 
matter,  and  application  was  made  to  the  General  Court, 
and  the  necessary  authority  obtained  ; and  we  are  here 
to-night  to  witness  the  formal  and  legal  transfer  of  all 
the  property  of  the  Newton  Free  Library,  as  a free 
gift,  to  the  city  of  Newton,  subject  only  to  such  proper 
provisions  as  the  nature  of  the  gift  demands.  Hence- 
forth, these  doors  are  to  swing  open  widely  and  freely 
to  all,  — as  well  to  him  who  pays  but  two  dollars  tax  as 
to  him  who  pays  two  thousand.  Here  rich  and  poor, 
* young  and  old,  all,  from  every  part  of  the  city,  may 
come  and  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  thousands  of 
volumes  that  fill  these  shelves.  In  the  long  roll  of 
years  yet  uncounted,  who  can  tell  what  blessings  may 
come  to  this  and  succeeding  generations  from  a wise 
and  proper  use  of  these  books?  No  city  or  town,  so 
far  as  I now  remember,  has  ever  received  such  a 
princely  gift.  Some  cities  have  had  a sum  pledged,  if 
the  city  would  raise  an  equal  amount;  but  here  all  is 
freely  given.  A large,  convenient,  and  most  substan- 
tial building,  well  adapted  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was 
designed,  with  more  than  eleven  thousand  volumes, 
selected  with  the  greatest  care  by  those  who  inau- 
gurated this  noble  enterprise,  are  now  to  be  transferred 
to  the  city  as  a free  gift. 

The  question  has  recently  been  asked,  How,  consist- 
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ently  with  my  views  of  economy,  I could  recommend 
and  justify  such  a yearly  expenditure  as  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  support  of  this  Library  and  its  surround- 
ings, and  thus  lay  an  additional  burden  upon  the  poor 
tax-payer.  Can  it  be  a burden  or  a hardship  to  him 
who  pays  a tax  of  two  or  five  dollars  a year,  only  two 
or  five  cents  of  which  would  be  his  portion  contributed 
yearly  to  this  Library,  while  it  may  be  this  same  tax- 
payer has  a family  of  five,  six,  or  ten  children,  each  of 
whom  would  be  entitled  to,  and  might  take,  each  a 
book  a day,  making  an  aggregate  of  thirty  books  a 
week  for  the  smallest  family  named,  if  they  could  find 
time  to  read  as  many  ? 

Certainly  one  might  as  well  calculate  the  interest  on 
his  furniture,  dress,  or  even  the  food  he  eats,  and  seek 
to  use  less  because  thereby  money  would  be  saved. 

I see  around  me  the  men  who  have  given  so  freely 
of  their  time  and  money  to  bring  this  Library,  and  all 
that  pertains  to  it,  to  its  present  most  excellent  condi- 
tion. All  honor  to  them  ; and  I desire  here  and  now, 
in  behalf  of  the  people  of  our  city  who  are  not  here 
to-night,  and  the  thousands  more  who  are  to  come 
after  us,  to  thank  you  all  for  what  you  have  done,  for 
the  great  blessing  you  have  conferred  upon  the  pres- 
ent and  coming  generations  in  this  noble  Library.  Let 
the  city  receive  and  appreciate  it ; and  may  it  be 
the  aim  of  this  and  all  succeeding  city  governments, 
to  care  for  and  watch  over  it,  yearly  voting  a sufficient 
amount  to  make  it  what  our  people  demand,  and  are 
so  able  to  appreciate  and  enjoy. 
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The  next  speaker  was  introduced  by  Mayor  Speare 
in  the  following  words  : — 

The  School  Committee  are  deeply  interested  in,  and 
intimately  connected  with,  all  the  educational  interests 
of  our  city;  and  I doubt  not  you  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  their  talented  and  efficient  chairman,  Rev. 
Dr.  Peirce  of  Newton. 
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I congratulate  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  in  being  the  chief 
magistrate  of  our  city  at  this  interesting  period,  and 
especially,  that,  on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  important  of  our  centennial  events  (the  17th 
of  March),  you  become  the  organ  through  which  our 
city  receives,  by  the  noble  generosity  of  some  of  her 
citizens,  this  beautiful,  substantial,  and  perpetual  gift. 
This  well  appointed  Library  does  not  indeed  fall  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  School  Committee;  but  I am 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  effective  educational  institutions  of  the 
city.  Every  thoughtful  observer  is  aware  that  the 
school  is  only  one  of  several  almost  equally  powerful 
agencies  at  work  in  accomplishing  the  education  of 
the  children  in  such  a community  as  ours.  It  is 
impossible  to  overestimate  the  inlluence  and  efficiency 
of  a cultivated  family  in  the  early  development  and 
after- training  of  children,  both  intellectual  and  moral. 
It  is  a matter  of  ready  discovery  in  the  same  schools 
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under  the  same  teachers,  with  an  equal  proficiency,  in 
the  ordinary  drill  of  these  institutions,  by  the  amount 
of  general  information,  and  familiarity  with  public 
events,  to  find  the  youths  who  are  daily  enjoying  the 
inestimable  opportunities  of  intelligent  conversation 
and  wholesome  reading  at  home. 

The  natural  scenery,  and  the  aesthetic  taste  of  the 
community,  as  displayed  in  both  public  and  private 
forms,  afford  a constant  and  universal  education  for  the 
young,  of  one  of  the  richest  sides  of  their  intellectual 
being.  We  all  know  what  a happy  change  has  been 
effected,  in  our  times,  in  the  training  of  little  children. 
By  object-teaching,  the  senses  are  solicited,  and,  in  the 
most  delightful  manner,  the  mental  faculties  of  the 
little  pupils  are  awakened ; and  learning  is  made  a 
delight  rather  than  a burden.  Our  city,  with  its  varied 
and  charming  scenery,  with  its  fine  embowered  streets, 
its  beautiful  lawns  and  tasteful  gardens,  is  one  immense 
kindergarten,  from  which  our  young  people  are 
receiving  the  profoundest  and  most  wholesome  impres- 
sions. Broad  sides  of  their  nature,  usually  neglected, 
are  thus  constantly  addressed  and  developed. 

There  is  another  powerful  agency  at  work  in  the 
mental  training  of  our  children,  to  which  I may  be 
permitted  to  allude  ; and  that  is  to  our  cultivated  New 
England  pulpit.  Beyond  its  legitimate  office,  as  the 
interpreter  of  God’s  word  to  man,  and  as  a divine 
embassage,  bearing  a gospel  of  grace  to  sinning  souls, 
our  pulpit,  with  its  well-trained  ministry,  has  had  no 
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small  share  in  the  intellectual  training  of  the  people  ; 
in  awakening  mental  life  in  the  community,  in  devel- 
oping general  intelligence,  and  in  arousing  a whole- 
some ambition  for  higher  education  and  liberal 
learning 

Then  comes  the  public  school,  the  pride  and  defence 
of  our  republic.  It  is  not  for  me  to  disparage  this 
institution  as  it  exists  to-day  in  our  city.  It  compares 
well  with  any  similar  system  in  the  country.  Doubt- 
less it  is  open  to  criticism,  and  capable  of  great  im- 
provement. Changes,  some  of  them  quite  radical,  are 
already  going  on  in  our  schools.  It  is  an  era  of  revo- 
lutions ; but  they  are  transpiring  silently,  and  without 
violence  or  open  demonstration,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  hopeful  form  of  their  introduction.  In  ten  years, 
as  we  look  back,  we  shall  be  surprised  at  the  real 
progress  which  has  been  made. 

Our  school-edifices  are  our  chief  public  buildings. 
They  are  structures  of  which  we  have  no  occasion  to 
be  ashamed.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  are  as 
grateful  to  the  eye,  as  they  are  well  adapted  to  the 
service  they  are  called  to  render.  While  some  of  our 
sister  cities,  by  the  accumulation  of  a heavy  debt,  have 
expended  as  much  money,  nearly,  upon  one  high- 
school  building  as  all  our  school-edifices  have  cost,  we 
have  as  comfortable,  as  graceful,  and  as  well  appointed 
schoolhouses,  as  the  Commonwealth  affords.  For  two 
generations,  at  least,  our  wooden  structures  will  meet 
all  our  necessities. 
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But  after  the  public  school,  what  ? A large  portion 
of  our  youths  finish  their  school  education  with  the 
grammar  department.  They  never  enter  the  high 
school.  Many  leave  before  they  reach  the  highest 
grammar  classes.  Their  minds  have  simply  been 
developed.  They  have  learned  how  to  read,  think, 
and  study.  They  know  but  little;  but  they  have 
secured  the  rudiments  of  all  knowledge.  Without 
higher  schools  or  college,  there  is  no  limit  to  their  prog- 
ress in  literature  or  science,  if  they  are  studious,  and 
the  means  are  at  hand.  Here  comes  the  open  door 
of  the  Free  Public  Library,  soliciting  their  newly 
awakened  intellectual  appetites  with  every  variety  of 
tempting  food.  If  habits  of  reading  and  study  are  not 
formed,  they  will  lose,  through  lack  of  exercise,  nearly 
every  thing  that  they  have  gained;  and  the  schools  will 
be  blamed,  as  they  have  been,  for  profiting  them  in 
nothing.  But,  if  their  tastes  are  awakened  and  culti- 
vated, there  is  no  limit,  but  life,  to  their  possible  attain- 
ments. The  British  nobleman,  who  was  so  surprised 
to  find  the  son  of  his  gardener  reading  La  Place’s 
“ Mechanique  celeste,’’  received  a significant  answer 
from  him  to  his  question,  “ How  did  you  become  able 
to  read  and  comprehend  the  work  of  this  great  mathe- 
matician?” “What  more  does  a person  need  to  begin 
with  than  a knowledge  of  the  alphabet?”  was  the 
expressive  answer. 

But  the  library  creates  a higher  intellectual  taste 
in  the  community.  It  becomes  a popular  university 
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with  all  its  professional  schools.  If  the  community 
depends  upon  the  incidental  reading  that  comes  to 
hand,  its  time  will  be  squandered  over  newspapers, 
periodicals,  and  the  least  wholesome  and  elevating  of 
the  innumerable  works  of  fiction,  thrown  out  in  cheap 
forms  from  the  press.  But  where  a large,  well-selected 
library  proffers  it  free  opportunities,  and  where  the 
intellectual  tone  of  the  whole  community  has  been 
inspired  and  elevated  by  its  rich  treasures,  a line  of 
instructive  reading,  in  some  branch  most  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  of  the  youth,  will  soon  be  chosen  and 
pursued,  greatly  to  the  profit  of  the  reader.  It  is  the 
almost  universal  experience  of  those  in  charge  of 
public  libraries,  that  while  at  first  works  of  fiction, 
and  these  not  of  the  most  select  and  improving  char- 
acter, are  in  large  demand,  the  taste  for  them  gradually 
wanes,  as  readers  become  impressed  with  the  breadth 
and  value,  and  interest  also,  of  more  substantial  works. 
Then  works  of  science  and  art,  biography  and  history, 
philosophy  and  poetry,  have  their  opportunity,  and  are 
eagerly  sought  to  administer  their  better  nutriment  to 
the  thoroughly  awakened  appetite  for  knowledge.  It 
is  thus  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  to  the  city, 
in  all  its  coming  generations,  of  such  a noble  contri- 
bution as  this  Library  to  its  educational  instrumen- 
talities. 

It  is  a pleasant  thought,  that,  unless  some  terrible 
fire  should  sweep  over  this  portion  of  the  city,  the 
edifice  we  are  now  reconsecrating  to  a broader  field 
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of  its  predestined  province  of  public  education,  will 
survive  the  century  upon  which  we  are  now  entering. 
The  surrounding,  somewhat  unsubstantial  edifices  will 
have  accomplished  their  services,  and  been  superseded 
by  others;  but  this  substantial  pile  - of  granite,  as 
graceful  in  its  proportions  as  it  is  solid  in  material, 
will  remain,  to  bear  down  to  our  successors  a most 
significant  symbol  of  the  generosity  and  public  spirit 
of  our  citizens,  and  of  the  culture  of  our  city  at  the 
opening  of  its  municipal  life.  It  may  require,  as  we 
hope  it  will,  enlargement  through  the  steady  growth 
of  its  invaluable  contents ; but  its  sturdy  walls  will 
admit  of  another  story,  and  in  front  new  halls  — corre- 
sponding with  the  beautiful  one  in  which  we  are  now 
gathered,  and  preserving  the  fine  architectural  propor- 
tions of  the  graceful  building  — maybe  erected;  but 
the  original  structure  itself  will  stand  as  the  unbroken 
link  between  the  centennial  era  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-six,  and  its,  we  hope,  even  more  prosperous 
successor  near  the  close  of  nineteen  hundred. 

As  Mr.  Peirce  resumed  his  seat,  the  mayor  proceeded 
as  follows  : — 

No  enterprise  of  any  importance,  however  well 
endowed  financially,  will  achieve  its  full  measure  of 
success,  unless  there  is  some  one  person  who  has  the 
time,  the  disposition,  and  the  ability  to  largely  take 
the  lead  in  the  necessary  thought  and  hours  of  un- 
known and  unrequited  labor ; but,  fortunately,  this 
undertaking  was  favored  with  one  whose  qualifications 
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for  the  place  were  only  excelled  by  liis  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  this  Library,  and  who,  for  the  first  four 
years,  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Trustees. 
I refer  to  George  H.  Jones,  Esq. 

On  learning  that  Mr.  Jones  was  not  present,  being 
detained  at  home  by  severe  illness,  the  Mayor  called 
on  J.  S.  Farlow  in  his  stead. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  FARLOW. 

I cheerfully  respond,  Mr.  Mayor,  to  your  call  on  me 
to  fill  the  vacancy  in  these  proceedings,  caused  by  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Jones.  You  could  not  have  asked  me 
to  fill  the  place  of  a worthier  man,  or  one  who  has  done 
more  for  this  Library;  and  I assure  you,  sir,  it  will  afford 
me  great  pleasure  to  do  what  I can  to  make  his  place 
good  here  to-night. 

I will  not,  sir,  attempt  to  follow  on  the  line  so  ably 
marked  out  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me, 
but  will,  with  your  permission,  indulge  in  some  reminis- 
cences of  the  earlier  days  of  the  Library,  not  so  much 
for  the  laudation  of  those  whose  efforts  have  been  so 
successful  in  its  establishment,  as  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  up  those  efforts  as  an  example  for  others  to 
follow,  in  the  establishment,  in  our  city,  of  other  insti- 
tutions of  like  beneficent  character,  and  to  convince 
them  that  earnest,  persistent  effort  in  such  labors  will 
be  crowned  with  like  success. 

Notwithstanding  the  gratification  the  Managers  of 
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the  Library  cannot  but  feel  at  this  happy  consumma- 
tion of  their  labors,  there  is  to  them  a tinge  of  sadness 
in  the  proceedings  here  to-night,  — a feeling,  sir,  some- 
what akin  to  that  experienced  by  fond  parents  when 
surrendering  a beloved  daughter  to  the  husband  of 
her  choice ; for  however  well  assured  they  may  be 
in  their  minds  and  hearts,  that,  in  so  doing,  they  are 
promoting  her  greatest  good,  there  is,  nevertheless,  the 
sadness  and  pain  of  separation.  So  with  these  Mana- 
gers • for,  perfectly  assured  as  they  are  that  the 
greatest  good  of  the  Library  will  be  promoted  by  its 
surrender  here  to  you  to-night,  they  yet  feel  the  sad- 
ness of  a separation  from  the  pleasant  cares  of  many 
years. 

I shall  never  forget,  sir,  and  I do  not  think  any  of 
those  who  were  present  will  ever  forget,  the  meetings 
held  in  Mr.  Bacon’s  parlor  in  the  early  days  of  this 
enterprise.  The  doubts  and  misgivings  that  all  felt 
more  or  less,  as  to  their  ability  to  raise  a sum  suf- 
ficiently large  to  procure  what  every  one  present  at 
those  meetings  admitted  to  be  a necessity  of  the  town ; 
viz.,  a good  library  building , library , and  reading- 
room,  that  slioidd  be  free  to  the  whole  town;  and 
whether,  if  such  were  established,  could  or  would  their 
use  and  benefits  be  availed  of  and  appreciated  by  the 
whole  town,  composed  as  it  was  of  so  many  scattered 
villages.  Fortunately  for  ns,  sir,  these  doubts  and 
fears,  and  many  others  that  arose  from  time  to  time, 
were  dispelled  and  overcome.  A favorable  oppor- 
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tunity  offered  to  obtain  this  eligible  site ; and  a few 
brave  spirits  at  once  subscribed  the  means,  and  se- 
cured it. 

Matters  rested  thus  for  a while,  until  the  offer  of  a 
munificent  conditional  donation  was  made  by  our 
friend  here  on  my  right  This  gave  renewed  vitality 
to  the  project.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and 
promptly  responded  to  by  contributions  more  than 
sufficient  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  our  friend’s  gift, 
and  to  an  amount  laro'e  enough  to  cover  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  building  and  library.  Before  the  building 
was  completely  finished,  however,  it  was  found  that  in 
this,  as  is  very  often  the  case  with  other  undertakings, 
the  actual  had  exceeded  the  estimated  cost ; and  those 
engaged  in  it  learned,  very  much  to  their  disappoint- 
ment, that  they  were  likely  to  have  a completed 
building  without  complete  means  for  meeting  its  cost. 
This  was  somewhat  embarrassing,  to  be  sure.  But  in 
no  wise  discouraged,  and  acting  upon  the  idea, 

(( That  those  would  now  give 
Who  had  not  given  before, 

And  those  who  had  always  given 
Would  give  the  more,” 

they  started  a new  subscription,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  needed  funds.  The  building  proceeded 
on  to  completion;  the  library  and  reading-room  were 
supplied  with  the  requisite  books,  periodicals,  and 
newspapers;  the  corporation  was  duly  organized  under 
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legislative  charter ; by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations 
were  enacted ; and  the  library  and  reading-room 
thrown  open  free  to  the  whole  town. 

Here,  then,  was  an  apparent  fruition  of  the  hopes  of 
those  who  initiated  and  carried  through  the  enterprise ; 
not  really  so,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Managers. 
They  realized  the  fact  that  the  work  could  not  fairly 
be  considered  as  complete , until  suitable  provision  had 
been  made  for  its  future  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment for  a term  sufficiently  long  enough  to  demon- 
strate the  correctness  of  their  early  decision,  that  a 
free  library  was  a necessity  of  the  town.  The  longest 
term  of  service  for  which  any  of  the  managers  were 
elected  was  five  years.  For  such  a period,  at  least,  the 
Managers  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to  provide  at  once 
the  necessary  funds.  But  how  and  where  were  these 
to  be  obtained?  Every  gentleman  here  to-night  who 
has  ever  had  the  honor  and  good  fortune  to  serve  as  a 
solicitor  of  contributions  knows  full  well  the  labor  and 
difficulties  attendant  even  on  a first  application.  Here 
was  a case,  however,  where  the  field  of  contribution 
had,  it  was  thought,  been  pretty  well  reaped  on  a first 
application,  and,  to  all  appearance,  been  closely  gleaned 
on  the  second.  What  hope,  therefore,  could  there  be  in 
attempting  a third?  Discussions  in  repeated  meetings 
of  the  Managers  afforded  no  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
Reports  of  sub-committees  appointed  to  consider  and 
devise,  if  possible,  some  course  likely  to  prove  success- 
ful, failed  to  present  any.  Matters  seemed  far  from  en- 
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couraginor  It  was  in  this  state  of  affairs,  that  at  one 
of  the  meetings,  the  President  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
letter,  which  he  said  had  been  addressed  to  him  by  a 
secret  anonymous  friend  of  the  Library.  That  letter, 
sir,  contained  a gift  of  four  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Library.  The  turning-point  was  reached.  The  read- 
ing of  that  letter  electrified  all  present:  liberal  sub- 
scriptions immediately  followed,  and  in  a very  few  days 
the  whole  amount  required  was  obtained.  It  was 
some  time,  sir,  before  even  the  Managers  knew  who 
this  secret  friend  was;  and,  to  this  day,  very  few  in 
Newton  know  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  this 
timely  gift.  We  owe  a great  deal,  sir,  to  all  those, 
who,  by  their  labors  and  contributions,  have  aided  in 
achieving  and  perfecting  this  work  ; but  to  three  men 
pre-eminently  belong  the  honor  and  credit  of  its 
successful  accomplishment;  and  these  deserve  special 
mention  here  to-night. 

I would  name  first  our  esteemed  friend,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands, 
whose  munificent  donation  gave  such  vitality  to  the 
work  at  the  outset,  and  whose  continuous  labors  have 
so  materially  aided  us  throughout. 

Next  in  order  is  our  absent  friend,  the  first  President 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  George  II.  Jones,  Esq  , whose 
unremitting  zeal,  clear,  concise  judgment,  and  unswerv- 
ing fidelity  to  the  cause,  did  so  much  to  make  success 
sure.  I sincerely  regret,  sir,  that  he  could  not  be  with 
us  to-night  to  take  his  proper  part  in  these  proceedings. 
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Third  on  this  roll  of  honor  is  the  secret  anonymous 
friend  of  whom  I have  spoken,  John  C.  Chaffin,  Esq. 
A liberal,  open  donor  before,  his  secret  gift  at  a critical 
time  clinched  the  nail  of  success  so  well  driven  by  the 
others  before. 

Now,  sir,  you  have  the  work  completed  here  before 
you  to-night.  Here  it  is : let  it  speak  for  itself  The 
Managers  here  and  now  present  this  Newton  Free  Li- 
brary to  you  in  the  very  flood-tide  of  its  prosperity : 
they  ask  of  you,  sir,  and  of  your  associates  of  the  City 
Council,  and  of  your  successors  in  office,  the  hearty, 
generous  support  such  an  institution  deserves.  Make 
it,  sir,  what  it  has  been  so  well  described  by  others  here 
to-night  to  be,  — a powerful  adjunct  of  the  educational 
system  of  our  city.  Give  it  that  support,  sir ; give  it, 
also,  at  all  times,  the  close  personal  supervision  so 
necessary  to  keep  it  pure.  Hold  it,  as  it  is  now,  and 
has  always  been,  high  above  all  sectarian,  political,  and 
extraneous  influences  whatsoever.  Allow  no  narrow 
views  to  militate  against  the  good  influences  it  should 
at  all  times  exert  on  the  community.  Give  it  these, 
and  depend  upon  it,  sir,  its  success  in  the  future  will 
be  as  well  assured  as  is  its  present,  so  manifest  here 
to-night. 


Note.  — Mr.  Jones  has  very  kindly,  at  the  request  of  the  Mayor, 
furnished  a copy  of  the  remarks  intended  to  have  been  made  by 
him,  had  he  been  able  to  be  present  at  the  meeting;  and  we  insert 
them  here,  very  properly,  as  a part  of  the  history  of  the  Library. 
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Mr.  Mayor,  — I thank  you  for  the  kind  words  you 
have  spoken  relative  to  my  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Library.  You  are  not  mistaken  as  to 
my  devotion  to  its  interests,  however  much  you  may 
have  overrated  the  value  of  my  labor.  The  discharge 
of  no  public  trust  has  ever  given  me  so  much  pleasure 
as  has  resulted  from  the  positions  I have  occupied  by 
the  favor  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  the  pioneers 
in  the  establishment,  and  the  constant  friends  of  the 
perfection  of  this  eminently  successful  institution. 

No  official  position  was  ever  conferred  by  a constitu- 
ency whose  support  was  more  confiding  than  that  which 
gave  to  the  Building  Committee  full  powers  as  To  the 
erection  of  the  building  and  the  preliminary  steps  in 
the  organization. 

The  citizens  of  Newton  have  ever  recognized  that 
public  benefits  require  public  benevolence,  and  that  the 
giving  must  precede  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefit. 
This  was  eminently  true  in  the  case  of  our  Library. 
Once  and  again  large  sums  were  called  for,  and  in  both 
instances  more  was  given  than  asked  ; and  while,  in 
most  cases  of  the  kind,  many  subscriptions  fail  of 
collection,  we  only  lost  on  collections  one  hundred  and 
ten  dollars  on  about  sixty-five  thousand.  This  amount 
was  given  by  about  three  hundred  persons,  in  sums 
from  five  dollars  to  sixteen  thousand  ; and  who  shall 
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say  that  many  of  the  small  subscriptions  were  not  as 
costly  as  the  larger  ones  to  the  donors  ? 

I claim  it,  sir,  as  one  of  the  crowning  glories  of  the 
establisment  of  this  Library,  that  it  was  thus  built  and 
furnished,  and  that  so  many  can  feel,  in  future  years, 
that,  by  their  assistance,  this  Free  Public  Library  was 
established.  And  now,  sir,  it  has  become  the  Free 
City  Library  of  Newton,  by  free  and  unconditional 
gift. 

I rejoice  at  this  consummation,  and  shall  ever  rejoice 
in  its  increasing  usefulness  and  enlargement.  This  will 
come  from  the  requirement  of  an  intelligent  commu- 
nity, which  ever  seeks  the  improvement  of  existing 
benefits,  and  also  from  an  intelligent  city  government, 
deriving,  in  large  measure,  that  wisdom  which  gives 
value  to  its  action  from  the  stored  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture in  these  alcoves. 

You  have  alluded  to  all  who  have  been  associated 
as  managers  during  the  time  since  the  permanent  or- 
ganization. Permit  me  to  say  that  Newton  never  fails 
to  find  men  suitable  for  her  work.  In  this  case,  it  has 
been  eminently  true  that  men  have  been  found  who 
were  always  in  harmony  ; and  I trust  the  institution 
has  felt  the  value  of  this  fact,  and  I believe  it  to  be 
true,  also,  that  each  has  striven  to  advance  its  interests. 

It  is,  sir,  a source  of  satisfaction  to  the  many  friends 
of  this  Library,  that  it  has  received,  in  the  past,  your 
pecuniary  and  moral  support ; and  to-day  we  are  grati- 
fied to  recognize  by  your  words,  that,  in  your  official 
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capacity,  you  will  extend  to  it  that  recognition  which 
accords  with  its'  increasing  necessities,  as  the  rapid 
growth  in  population  and  influence  of  the  city  shall 
seem  to  demand. 

Most  truly  has  it  been  said  by  the  gentleman,  who, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and 
upon  whom  has  fallen,  most  fitly,  the  duty  of  present- 
ing to  you  the  keys  of  this  Library,  and  whose  name, 
but  for  his  choice,  would  have  been  given  it,  that,  — 

“ Early  in  the  history  of  the  Library,  the  enterprise 
lost  the  character  of  an  experiment.  Its  ready  appre- 
ciation by  the  community  gave  evidence  that  it  had 
not  been  started  too  soon.  It  found  friends  to  come 
to  its  support,  when  money  was  needed  to  continue  it ; 
and  its  steady  growth  from  year  to  year  has  confirmed 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations  of  those  who 
joined  in  establishing  it.” 

In  future  years,  when  our  beautiful  and  cherished 
city  shall  have  attained  the  size  and  population,  which, 
if  its  past  and  present  intelligent  and  Christian  char- 
acter shall  be  maintained,  as  it  ever  has  been  by  the 
prompt  recognition  of  all  educational  and  moral  exi- 
gencies as  they  arise,  then  will  this  institution  be  found 
foremost  amongst  those  recognized  agencies  of  the  past 
which  have  made  this  city  to  Boston,  what  is  often  true 
of  suburban  towns  and  cities,  the  home  of  a popula- 
tion whose  influence  extends  far  beyond  its  boundaries, 
and  whose  citizens  will  be  recognized  then  as  now, 
worthy  of  position  and  influence,  upon  which  nations 
depend  for  strength  and  greatness. 
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But,  sir,  I will  only  detain  you  to  say,  that,  when  I 
look  over  any  large  assemblage  of  our  citizens,  I am 
impressed  by  the  large  number  of  our  young  men, 
whose  industry,  education,  and  character  is  a guaranty 
of  future  useful  activity ; and  I cannot  but  express  the 
hope  that  these  will  be  early  availed  of  in  the  future 
distribution  of  official  positions  of  the  government  of 
this  institution,  as  well  as  other  offices,  so  that  both  the 
city  and  the  young  men  will  grow  together  in  mutual 
interests  and  dependence,  and  thus  the  name  of  Newton 
continue  to  be  the  synonyme  of  virtue,  intelligence,  and 
Christianity  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  addresses,  the  benediction 
was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Mr.  Freeland ; and  thus  the 
proceedings  of  the  occasion  were  brought  to  a close. 
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The  transfer  of  the  Library  to  the  city  having  been 
consummated,  the  following  ordinance  was  introduced, 
and  passed  through  its  various  stages  in  both  branches 
of  the  City  Council:  — 

AN  ORDINANCE  RELATING  TO  THE  NEWTON  FREE 

LIBRARY. 

Whereas  the  Trustees  of  the  Newton  Free  Public  Library  have 
conveyed  to  the  city  of  Newton  its  franchise,  library,  and  property, 
real  and  personal,  for  the  establishment  of  a public  library  therein, 
to  be  forever  maintained  by  said  city,  as  appears  by  Act  of  General 
Court,  approved  Feb.  28,  1876  : therefore, 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  City  Council  of  the  city  of  Newton,  that 
the  following  By-Laws  be  adopted  for  the  government  of  said 
Library. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Section  1. — The  affairs  of  the  Newton  Free  Library  shall  be 
conducted  by  a Board  of  seven  Trustees,  who  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  by  the  City  Council,  as  soon  after  their  organization  as  may 
be  convenient,  on  concurrent  vote,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sect.  2.  — There  shall  be  chosen  one  member  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  and  one  member  of  the  Common  Council,  to  serve  for 
their  elected  term  of  office.  There  shall  also  be  elected  five  Trustees 
at  large. 
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Sect.  3.  The  members  at  large  shall  be  chosen,  — one  for  one 
year,  one  for  two  years,  one  for  three  years,  one  for  four  years,  and 
one  for  five  years.  At  each  election  thereafter,  one  member  shall  be 
chosen  for  five  years  ; all  of  whom  shall  hold  their  offices  until  their 
successors  are  elected. 

Sect.  4.  — In  case  a vacancy  occurs  in  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
from  any  other  cause  than  the  expiration  of  term  of  office,  such 
vacancy  may  be  filled  by  the  City  Council,  as  provided  in  Section 
Third. 


ARTICLE  II. 

Section  1.  — The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  charge  of  all  the 
affairs  of  the  Newton  Free  Library  and  its  branches,  and  shall 
conduct  the  same  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  subserve  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  established. 

Sect.  2.  — They  shall  annually  choose  by  ballot,  one  of  their 
number  to  be  President,  and  also  a suitable  person,  from  their  own 
body  or  at  large,  to  be  Secretary  for  the  term  of  one  year,  or  until 
others  shall  be  elected  in  their  stead.  Vacancies  in  either  of  the 
foregoing  offices  may  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  at  any 
meeting  thereof. 

Sect.  3.  — The  Board  of  Trustees  may  appoint  a Superintendent, 
Librarian,  and  make  such  other  appointments  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  proper  care  of  the  Library,  the  building  and  the  grounds,  and 
fix  the  compensation  to  be  paid  therefor.  They  shall  annually 
make  a detailed  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Library  to  the  City  Gov- 
ernment, and  recommend  such  measures  for  adoption  as  they  may 
deem  expedient. 

Sect.  4.  — The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  He  may  call  special  meetings  of  the  Board 
whenever  he  may  deem  it  necessary. 

Sect.  5.  — The  Secretary  shall  keep  a true  record  of  the  doings 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Trustees,  subject  at  all  times  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  members  thereof. 
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Sect.  6.  — The  Superintendent  shall  have  charge  of  the  Library, 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He 
shall  make  a full  and  detailed  report  annually,  and  whenever  called 
for  by  the  Board,  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  Library. 

Sect.  7.  — All  drafts  or  orders,  and  all  bills  to  be  paid  from  the 
City  Treasury,  shall  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Library. 

Sect.  8.  — These  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  amended,  by  a two- 
thirds  concurrent  vote,  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  City  Council, 
due  notice  having  been  given  thereof  at  the  preceding  meeting. 

Upon  the  passage  of  this  ordinance,  the  City 
Council  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a Board  of  Trus- 
tees in  accordance  with  the  provisions  therein  set 
forth ; and  the  following-named  gentlemen,  previously 
nominated  by  a joint  special  committee,  were  duly 
elected : — 

From  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

WILLIAM  W.  KEITH,  Esq. 

From  the  Common  Council. 

WILLIAM  I.  GOODRICH. 

At  Large. 

Hox.  J.  WILEY  EDMAXDS  (for  five  years). 

JOHN  S.  FAR  LOW,  Esq.  (for  four  years). 

Rev.  BRADFORD  K.  PIERCE,  D. D.  (for  three  years). 

Hox.  JULIUS  L.  CLARKE  (for  two  years). 

Hox.  JAMES  F.  C.  HYDE  (for  one  year). 

At  their  first  meeting,  the  Board  of  Trustees  duly 
organized  as  follows  : — 

President. 

J.  WILEY  EDMANDS. 

Secretary. 

FREDERICK  JACKSON. 
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Committee  on  Library. 

The  PRESIDENT,  ex  officio,  and  Messrs.  FARLOW,  PIERCE,  and 

CLARKE. 

Committee  on  Building. 

The  PRESIDENT,  e*  officio,  and  Messrs.  HYDE,  KEITH,  and 

GOODRICH. 

The  Board  also  elected  Frederick  Jackson,  Super- 
intendent; Hannah  James,  Librarian;  and  Caroline 
B.  Jackson,  Assistant  Librarian. 
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REPORT 


To  the  City  Council  of  Newton  : 

The  Water  Commissioners  appointed  under  authority 
of  the  following  Order  have  given  careful  attention  to 
the  duty  with  which  by  the  terms  of  that  Order  they 
were  charged,  and  have  now  the  honor  to  submit  their 
report. 

COPY  OF  ORDER.  ' 

Ordered , That  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  nomiuate  for  confirmation 
by  the  City  Council  three  suitable  persons,  citizens  of  Newton,  who 
shall  be  called  Water  Commissioners.  They  shall  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  examining  the  various  sources  from  which  Newton  may 
be  supplied  with  water  for  fire  and  domestic  purposes,  and  of  report- 
ing to  the  City  Council,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  best 
method  of  obtaining  such  supply  and  the  cost  of  the  same.  They 
shall  be  authorized  to  employ  such  professional  services  as  may  be 
necessary  ; and  they  shall  receive  such  compensation  for  their  ex- 
penses and  for  their  services  as  the  City  Council  may  determine. 
Adopted  in  Board  of  Mayor  aud  Aldermen,  Dec.  7,  1874.  In  Com- 
mon Council,  Dec.  9,  1874. 

The  duty  imposed  upon  us  as  Commissioners  appears 
to  have  been  three-fold  — 

1st.  To  examine  the  sources  from  which  Newton  can 
be  supplied  with  water  for  fire  and  domestic  purposes. 

2d.  To  report  the  best  method  of  obtaining  such 
supply. 

3d.  To  report  the  cost  of  the  same. 
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SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY. 

Three  sources  of  supply  present  themselves  for  con- 
sideration: — 1.  The  waters  of  the  various  ponds  in  the 
city  with  the  streams  running  into  them,  brought  to- 
gether by  a system  which  should  combine  the  whole 
for  use.  2.  A supply  from  the  works  of  some  other 
municipality,  either  Boston,  Brookline  or  Waltham. 
3.  An  independent  supply  from  Charles  Biver. 

There  is  not  a supply  of  water  to  be  derived  from 
the  first  source  sufficient  for  the  prospective  wants  of 
the  city,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  build  a system  of 
works  founded  upon  so  limited  a suppl) . In  this  con- 
nection, however,  it  may  be  observed  that  we  view  with 
apprehension  any  attempt  to  obtain  the  right  to  use  the 
waters  of  Newton  by  persons  outside  of  its  limits  for 
the  purposes  of  private  gain  and  profit ; and  while 
we  do  not  consider  them  sufficient  as  a water  supply 
for  our  city,  they  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  city,  and 
we  deprecate  encroachment  upon  them.  Hammond’s 
pond  in  particular,  from  its  elevation,  may  be  made  use 
of  at  some  future  time  for  the  purpose  of  flushing 
sewers  or  other  purposes  connected  with  the  water 
works.  An  attempt  made  in  1874  by  a private  cor- 
poration outside  of  our  limits  to  obtain  the  right  to  take 
the  waters  of  this  pond  resulted  in  the  passage  of  Chap- 
ter 125  of  the  Acts  of  that  year,  giving  the  city  the 
prior  right  to  take  these  waters.  This  Act  has  been 
accepted  by  the  City  Council,  and  the  right  should  be 
maintained. 

With  reference  to  obtaining  water  from  the  works  of 
another  city  or  town,  in  coming  as  we  have  to  the  very 
clear  conclusion  that  it  is  not  advisable,  we  have  not, 
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we  trust,  overlooked  the  arguments  in  its  favor.  It  is 
true  that  Boston  now  has  one  conduit,  and  expects  in 
about  three  years  from  the  present  time  to  have  another, 
running  the  entire  length  of  our  city,  conveying  water 
to  its  inhabitants.  It  is  true  that  both  Waltham  and 
Brookline  have  obtained  a supply  of  water  from  galleries 
constructed  on  the  banks  of  Charles  River,  unsurpassed 
in  purity  and  abundant  for  our  present-  supply  at  least 
in  addition  to  their  own.  From  the  existing  works  at 
Waltham  a supply  could  be  obtained  only  for  that 
section  of  the  city  which  is  situated  on  the  level  of  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  and  in  order  to  utilize  for 
the  whole  city  a supply  from  either  Waltham  or  Brook- 
line it  would  be  necessary  for  Newton  to  establish  an 
independent  reservoir  and  pumping  station,  to  lay  the  * 
same  system  of  piping  that  would  be  required  were  an 
independent  source  of  supply  used,  and  finally  to  pay 
regularly  and  continually  for  the  water  used.  Similar 
conditions  would  exist  in  the  case  of  taking  water  from 
the  Boston  conduits,  with  the  additional  disadvantage  of 
being  obliged  to  wait  three  or  four  years  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  conduit.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
in  either  case,  even  if  such  an  arrangement  were  in  other 
respects  a practicable  one,  the  actual  expense  of  the 
water  delivered  to  consumers  would  be  less  than  by  a 
wholly  independent  system  of  works.  We  already  have 
full  authority  to  take  our  water  by  independent  works 
from  Charles  lliver;  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  if  we 
abandon  this  power  and  seek  for  authority  to  participate 
in  the  water  supply  of  other  places,  we  shall  be  left 
upon  as  independent  and  favorable  a footing.  In  regard 
to  contracts  for  supply  with  other  municipal  authorities, 
we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  length  of  time  spent  by  the 


city  council  of  Boston,  and  its  nearly  irreconcilable  dis- 
agreement upon  the  subject  of  its  own  water  supply  for 
the  last  two  years,  to  ask  whether  there  would  be  any 
prospect  of  an  harmonious  agreement  by  Boston  with 
Newton  that  the  latter  should  take  water  belonging 
primarily  to  the  former  ? If  Boston  had  abandoned  the 
taking  of  water  from  Sudbury  River  and  had  sought  to 
take  its  supply  from  Charles  River,  as  at  one  time  there 
was  some  prospect  of  her  doing,  then  Newton  and  other 
towns  on  its  banks,  having  by  statute  as  well  as  by 
situation  the  prior  right  to  its  waters,  the  case  would 
have  been  reversed,  and  Boston  would  have  been 
obliged  to  regard  the  claims  of  Newton. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  regard  cost  of  water  deliv- 
ered, difficulty  of  a practicable  union,  delay  which 
must  ensue,  or  the  other  strong  conditions  for  taking  a 
supply  within  our  own  borders  to  be  spoken  of  here- 
after, we  do  not  recommend  an  attempt  to  obtain  a 
supply  from  the  works  of  any  other  city  or  town. 

By  the  Statute  of  1872,  chapter  344,  the  City  of 
Newton  has  authority  to  take  water  from  Charles  River 
at  any  point  upon  the  same,  within  its  territory,  for  fire, 
domestic  and  other  purposes,  not  exceeding  one  and 
one-half  million  gallons  daily. 

Charles  River  is  the  natural  source  of  supply  for 
Newton  ; the  supply  is  abundant,  the  proximity  imme- 
diate, the  quality  of  the  water  such  that  it  received  the 
recommendation  of  the  Medical  Commission  appointed 
by  the  City  of  Boston  in  1874,  in  preference  to  the 
source  taken  by  that  city,  and  to  all  others  except  the 
Shawshine  River.  We  conclude  that  the  best  source 
for  a supply  for  the  City  of  Newton  is  from  Charles 
River,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  1872,  by  constructing  a 
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filtering  gallery  and  works  above  the  village  of  Upper 
Falls. 

As  bearing  directly  upon  the  question  of  the  purity 
of  Charles  Fiver,  the  following  figures  are  taken  from 
the  Report  of  the  Medical  Commission,  City  of  Boston, 
1874: 


Parts  in  100,000. 


Chlorine. 

Free 

Ammonia. 

Albuminoid 

Ammonia. 

Inorganic. 

Organic  and 

Volatile. 

Total 

Residue. 

Average  of  19  best  waters  in  Europe, 

0.20  to  1.39 

.88 

• • 

Average  of  10  good  town  waters  in 

England,  0.000  to  0.010 

0.001 

0.005 

Sliawshine  River  (average) 

0.002 

0.013 

4.8 

2.4 

7.2 

Sudbury  River 

.80 

0.001  0-10 

0.029 

3.6 

3.8 

7.4 

Charles  River,  at  Upper  Falls,  not 

filtered 

.70 

0.002  6-10 

0.018  1-2 

3.0 

3.4 

6.4 

“ when  a water  contains  a considerable  quantity  of 
it  (albuminoid  ammonia),  without  at  the  same  time 
containing  an  excess  of  free  ammonia  and  chlorine,  it 
is  presumptive  evidence  that  vegetable  organic  matter 
only  is  present.” — Page  28  of  the  Report. 

By  this  test  the  water  of  the  Charles  at  Upper  Falls 
will  be  seen  to  be  satisfactory  even  without  filtration, 
having  a greater  quantity  of  alb.  ammonia  than  the 
average  ten  good  English  waters,  with  no  excess  of 
free  ammonia,  and  at  the  same  time  less  of  chlorine 
than  the  average  of  nineteen  best  European  waters,  and 
less  than  Sudbury  River.  But,  judging  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  towns  of  Brookline  and  Waltham,  we 
may  reasonably  expect  to  find  that  a considerable  pro- 
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portion  of  our  wants  will  be  supplied  from  springs 
issuing  from  the  land  side  of  the  filtering  gallery. 

THE  METHOD  OF  SUPPLY. 

In  deciding  as  to  the  best  method  of  obtaining  and 
distributing  the  supply  obtained  from  Charles  River,  we 
have  examined  not  only  theories  but  facts.  Most  of 
the  problems  which  enter  into  the  question  of  water 
supply  have  been  solved  by  long  experience,  and  to 
that  experience  we  have  appealed.  By  the  courtesy  of 
the  authorities  in  charge  of  water  works  in  thirty-three 
towns  and  cities,  we  have  replies  to  a series  of  printed 
questions  concerning  the  cost  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance, and  other  statistics  relating  to  the  various 
systems  employed  for  supply  and  distribution,  embody- 
ing for  our  benefit  a mass  of  experience  more  valuable 
as  a basis  of  opinion  than  any  theory. 

We  have  conferred  personally  with  many  gentlemen 
having  business  interests  connected  with  hydraulic 
works,  and  with  engineers  and  members  of  boards  in 
charge  of  aqueducts,  and  have  read  reports  of  com- 
missioners charged  with  such  constructions.  Verbally 
and  by  correspondence  we  have  examined  into  cases  of 
reported  defect  in  machinery  and  materials  employed, 
and  we  have  visited  such  works  as  would,  we  thought, 
afford  us  any  instruction.  Finally,  we  have  called  to 
our  assistance  Moses  Lane,  Esquire,  an  hydraulic  en- 
gineer of  high  repute,  and  a gentleman  of  unquestioned 
integrity,  by  whose  valuable  advice,  both  in  verbal  and 
written  reports,  we  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sions we  now  present  with  a degree  of  confidence  we 
should  not  otherwise  possess.  Such  of  this  information 
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as  was  susceptible  of  collation  we  have  caused  to  be 
transcribed  into  our  book  of  records,  that  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  those  whom  you  may  appoint  to  build  your  works. 

As  the  result  of  this  investigation,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  best  method  of  obtaining  a water  supply  for 
our  city,  is  to  establish  at  some  point  on  Charles  River, 
above  Pettee’s  works,  a pumping  station  and  well,  pre- 
pared, if  need  be,  to  draw  water,  filtered  or  directly, 
from  the  stream  — that  the  water  thus  provided  be 
pumped  by  steam  up  to  a reservoir  capable  of  contain- 
ing at  least  10,000,000  gallons,  from  whence  it  may  be 
distributed  to  the  various  groups  of  population.  We 
advise  that  the  pipes  be  so  arranged,  by  connections 
and  by  gates,  as  that  for  any  temporary  advantage,  (as, 
for  instance,  to  afford  a supply  before  the  reservoir  is 
completed,  or  in  case  of  accident,  or  to  repair  or  exam- 
ine the  reservoir,)  a supply  of  water  may  be  delivered 
by  pumping  directly  into  the  pipes  for  distribution. 

To  determine  the  proper  location  for  a reservoir,  we 
have  examined  and  caused  to  be  surveyed  six  hills 
within  our  borders,  on  any  one  of  which  a reservoir 
could  be  constructed  from  which  nearly  the  entire  city 
could  draw  its  supply.  Some  time  in  the  future  it  may 
be  considered  wise  to  establish  two  distinct  reservoirs  — 
one  to  supply  the  elevated  portions  of  the  city,  and  the 
other  to  supply  the  now  thickly  settled  sections  having 
less  elevation.  We  consider  Newton  fortunate  in  its 
abundance  of  desirable  reservoir  sites. 

The  recent  active  agitation  in  various  places  of  pro- 
jects for  what  are  known  as  “ Holly  Works,”  has  led 
us  to  give  particular  attention  to  the  merits  of  that  sys- 
tem. We  have  advised  that  provision  be  made  for 
pumping  directly  to  the  pipes  in  cases  of  emergency ; 
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but  we  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  for  a regular 
supply  the  reservoir  system  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
direct,  or  Holly  plan,  economizes  in  original  construc- 
tion by  omitting  a reservoir,  but  it  increases  the  cost  of 
the  engine,  the  size  and  cost  of  a filtering  gallery — if 
one  is  used — it  is  more  liable  to  serious  disaster,  and 
where  coal  is  costly,  as  it  is  with  us,  the  expense  of 
maintenance  is  far  greater.  This  system  is  open  to 
peculiar  objections  in  supplying  a city  of  such  varied 
elevations  as  exist  in  Newton. 

THE  COST. 

As  to  the  cost  of  construction,  it  must  be  premised 
that  every  thing  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  character 
and  capacity  of  the  works  to  be  constructed,  and  that 
whatever  may  be  the  first  cost,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
so  long  as  the  city  thrives  the  cost  must  be  continually 
augmented — that  increase  of  population  will  require 
increase  in  every  item  of  the  cost. 

It  would  be  absurd  with  a population  of  less  than 
20,000  to  incur  the  expense  of  making  full  provision 
for  the  wants  of  200,000,  and  yet  it  is  a false  economy 
that  forbids  us  to  consider  the  nearer  future  of  our 
wants. 

For  the  purpose  of  our  estimate  we  assume  2,000,000 
gallons  as  the  extreme  of  the  daily  supply,  about  fifty- 
one  miles  as  the  quantity  of  piping  required,  and  have 
calculated  for  much  larger  pipe  than,  until  within  the 
past  few  years,  has  been  considered  ample  for  such  needs 
as  ours.  The  length  of  pipe  for  our  estimate  has  been 
determined  upon,  after  examination,  street  by  street,  as 
one  that  will  convey  the  water  to  almost  every  place 
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where  it  is  probable  that  the  service  will  be  wanted. 
The  material  for  which  we  reckon  cost  is  cast  iron, 
most  of  it  the  heaviest  used  by  Boston,  to  be  coated  to 
protect  it  from  the  rust.  The  following  is  a statement 
of  the  quantities  and  sizes  of  the  pipes  proposed. 

2,800  feet  of  24  inch  pipe. 

18,935  “ 20  “ 

22,110  “ 16  “ 

21,520  “ 12 

58,580  “ 8 

114,100  “ 6 

31,300  “ 4 “ 

Total,  269,345=51.01  miles. 

Upon  this  basis  we  estimate  that  the  total  cost  will 
be  $850,000,  a sum  which  we  are  entirely  satisfied 
need  not  be  exceeded  if  contracts  can  be  made  and  the 
work  done  under  the  present  favorable  condition  of  the 
markets  for  money,  labor  and  material. 

By  using  pipes  of  wrought  iron  and  cement  such  as 
are  used  in  Waltham,  Salem  and  elsewhere,  a reduction 
of  the  original  outlay  may  be  reckoned  equal  to  $75,000, 
and  if  it  were  expedient  to  limit  a provision  to  the  more 
populous  neighborhoods  and  to  our  immediate  wants  the 
first  cost  might  yet  further  be  reduced.  If  it  is  desired  to 
reduce;  the  expense  of  the  works  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend a less  number  of  miles  of  pipe,  rather  than  any 
diminution  in  the  sizes  of  the  pipes,  or  in  the  quality 
or  character  of  the  works  in  any  respect.  Provided 
such  decisive  action  is  taken  as  will  permit  the  making 
of  contracts  and  the  commencement  of  work  during 
the  present  season,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
for  the  sum  which  we  have  estimated  as  the  cost  of 
water  works  the  city  may  secure  a system  which  shall 
embrace  the  following  features:  1st.  A pumping 
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station  complete,  which  shall  contain  a pumping  engine 
with  a capacity  of  delivering  5,000.000  gallons  in  each 
twenty-four  hours,  and  sufficient  room  to  permit  the 
erection  of  duplicate  machinery  whenever  it  shall 
become  necessary.  2d.  A reservoir  with  a capacity  of 
10,000,000  gallons.  3d.  About  fifty-one  miles  of  piping 
of  ample  size  and  strength.  This  year  we  have  cheap 
iron  cheap  labor,  cheap  money,  and  the  estimates  which 
we  have  given  you  are  made  on  the  assumption  that  the 
work  will  be  contracted  for  during  the  present  season. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  report  of  a former 
Water  Committee,  which  was  submitted  to  the  town  in 
1872,  estimated  that  works  of  a satisfactory  character 
could  be  constructed  at  a cost  of  not  exceeding 
$300,000,  and  it  may  pertinently  be  asked  why  in  this 
report  the  estimated  cost  is  so  largely  increased.  We 
reply  that  the  former  estimate  was  made  for  about  forty- 
two  miles  of  pipe,  one-third  of  which  was  four-inch, 
and  one-third  less  than  that  in  diameter  ; a pumping 
engine  with  a capacity  of  2,000,000  gallons,  and  a reser- 
voir with  a capacity  of  about  4,000,000  gallons,  the  whole 
combined  to  furnish  the  service  for  a population  which 
was,  at  the  time  of  that  report,  less  than  13,000. 

The  present  report  varies  from  the  above  in  pro- 
viding for  a population  which  has  increased  since  the 
former  report  was  made  nearly  forty  per  cent ; in  pro- 
viding nine  miles  more  pipe,  none  of  which  shall  be 
less  than  four  inches  in  diameter — less  than  one-eighth, 
even  so  small  as  that — and  none  less  than  six  inches 
in  diameter  in  streets  where  hydrants  would  be  placed ; 
in  providing  for  a force  main  at  least  twenty  inches  in 
diameter  (instead  of  sixteen  inches),  and  generally  for 
larger  and  heavier  pipe  than  was  previously  contem- 
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plated ; and  in  providing  pumping  works  and  a reser- 
voir commensurate  in  capacity  with  the  increased  length 
and  increased  sizes  of  pipes  which  the  growth  of  the 
city  has  rendered  necessary. 

Before  closing  the  report  we  desire  to  acknowledge 
the  valuable  assistance  rendered  to  us  by  Mr.  Frederic 
Schoff,  City  Engineer.  All  the  surveys  which  we  have 
considered  necessary  have  been  made  under  his  per- 
sonal supervision  and  direction ; besides  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  call  largely  upon  him  for  varied  inform- 
tion  about  the  topography  of  the  city.  His  responses 
to  our  requests  have  been  uniformly  satisfactory and 
his  assistance  has  saved  for  you  both  time  and  money 
in  the  course  of  our  investigations. 

Obeying  your  suggestion  to  avoid  delay  we  have  thus 
briefly  presented  the  results  of  our  examination.  It  is 
only  since  the  first  of  April  that  the  weather  and  the 
condition  of  the  ground  has  been  such  as  to  permit  of 
field  work,  but  from  the  date  of  our  appointment  until 
that  day  we  were  earnestly  engaged  in  such  inquiries 
as  were  independent  of  the  severity  of  the  season.  To 
decide  upon  exact  locations  for  pumping  station,  reser- 
voir and  mains  must  be  the  province  of  those  who  may 
be  designated  for  the  construction  of  the  works ; and  in 
the  office  of  the  City  Engineer  and  in  our  own  papers 
will  be  found  many  data  for  their  guidance.  Should 
other  details  be  required  by  your  Boards,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  attend  personally  to  give  such  information. 


ROYAL  M.  PULS1EER, 
FRANCIS  J.  PARKER, 
ROBERT  R.  BISHOP. 
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